





We Are 


Prepared to Serve 


Plan now for next school term. We are prepared to help you 


regardless of your needs from A to Z. 


A rt Supplies 
Auditorium Chairs 


B lackboards 


Bulletin Boards 


Class Room Desks 


Cafeteria Furniture 


Write us for new catalog. Call us for demonstration or samples. 
Depend upon us for service always. 
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Look at your school 
fransportation problem 


WITH CLEARER 
VISION.... 


Remember you're not buying for today. . . . You 
are providing for many tomorrows. Your respon- 
sibility calls for intellectual clarity. You look for 
SAFETY, SERVICE, SOUND INVESTMENT... . BLUE 
BIRD answers every demand for safe, dependable 
and economical transportation. 









Extending the full length of both 
sides of the body at the floor line 
is the 22 inch wide one-piece die- 
formed gusset giving maximum 
protection at most likely collision 
points. 


Attached directly to chassis frames 
with ends wrapping around corners 
of the body is the one-piece die- 
rolled bumper made of solid steel. 


Talk over your needs with a BLUE BIRD representative. Your call will receive 
immediate attention. ‘Phone, Write or Wire BLUE BIRD BODY CO., FORT VALLEY, GA. 





THE SOUTH’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 


STEEL BUS BODIES 


TENNESSEE DISTRIBUTOR: TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO., 1819 CHURCH ST., NASHVILLE 6, TENN. 
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48 COLORS! 


Crayola—the first quality 
crayon ever to be offered at 
a popular price—now comes 
in a new giant box contain- 
ing 24 standard and 24 ad- 
ditional “artist” colors— 
making Crayola more ver- 
satile, more effective, and 
more desirable than ever! 


New Money-Saving 24-Color Box 
Though Crayola is still 
available in the 24-color, 
hinge-top box—at a small 
increase in cost—you can 
now get the same colors in 
a new box with tuck-in top 
that saves you money. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! ~ Easy ! jeer 


to $300—ent | 
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| “2 & Loan Bidg., Des Moines 8, iowa || 
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It's NEWS to Us 


Look for these new products in your 
school supply store. If unable to find 
them, write “It’s News to Us,” TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, 321 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Nashville, and we’ll tell you 
where. 


READING RATE CONTROLLER is a new 
precision instrument for reading rate 
improvement which in extensive clinical, 
school and military programs has ef- 
fected improvements in speed ranging 
from 30% to 300%. Originally designed 
by Dr. Guy T. Buswell of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Effective for increasing 
and improving reading habits. May be 
used to train children and adults of 
every level to read faster and more 
intelligently. 


A new DA-LITE SCREEN (40th An- 
niversary Model) now on the market 
is described by the manufacturers as 
new from top to tenite feet. Blue Ham- 
merloid octagon case—aluminum alloy 
tripod Gravity opening legs—critical 
leveler—slat lock—are some of the 
features they mention for the screen 
which is offered in seven sizes. Choice 
of crystal beaded or mat white picture 
surface. 


THE FARQUHAR TRANSPARENT TER- 
RESTIAL GLOBES provide an exciting new 
medium for geography classes. The 
transparency makes possible an imme- 
diate and complete association picture 
for the earth. The other side of the 
world and its relationships become as 
real to the student as his immediate 
environs. The globes are decorative, 
made of crystal clear Plexiglas, prac- 
tically unbreakable, printed in four 
colors and can be marked with wax 
pencil for classroom instructions. Avail- 
able in four sizes: six, nine, fourteen 
and thirty-six inches; prices $7.50, 
$18.00, $35.00, $295.00. 


The MIMITAPE—a miniature magnetic 
tape recorder is a new device primari- 
ly designed for professional use by 
broadcasters. English teachers will 
find it invaluable in speech and drama 
classes. It is contained in a case 
measuring 6x 7x13 inches and is car- 
ried by a shoulder strap. A Brush 
lapel microphone which is strapped 
around the operator’s wrist a la Dick 
Tracy enables the tape to be modu- 
lated from a distance of from four to 
six feet or more. Easy to operate. Re- 
tails around $150.00. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
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A Merriam-Webster 


WEBSTER’S NEW ae 4 
TIONARY is an entirely new wosk, based 
the big | Sma New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition ae Authority, ’’ ner 
is characterized same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. ee than 125,000 entries; 
Ned — illustrated. Hun: q ce rd new words. 
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MOVIE AUDIENCES are now seeing this amateur actor—Preston Bridges, 10, 
of East Griffin, Georgia, and many of his schoolmates in a new film: “The 
School That Learned To Eat.” Produced by General Mills in cooperation 


with the University of Georgia, this movie won international tribute as 
“one of the year's outstanding documentary films in education.” It will also 
be shown in 12 foreign countries under U. S. State Department sponsorship. 


The story behind this movie may shock you 


Three out of every five U.S. chil- 
dren surveyed in a recent study did 
not have good diets. This survey— 
of 29,475 school-age youngsters— 
was made by General Mills, co- 
operating with parents and teachers 
throughout the country. It showed 
that only two out of five had diets 
that could be rated “good.” The 
rest were “fair” or “‘poor.”’ - 

Strangely enough, it often isn’t 
a question of income, or how much 
food is in the cupboard. The fact 
remains: too many children in this 
great land of plenty are not eating 
enough of the kinds of food they 
need. 

But there is a bright side to this 
picture. Today, more is being done 


about America’s nutrition problems 
than ever before. Teachers, parents, 
and health authorities are all work- 
ing together to help children form 
good eating habits. And General 
Mills is glad to help. 

Throughout the country, we’re 
working closely with educators to 
help make nutrition education a 
regular part of classroom work. 
Last year 250,000 teachers in 75,000 
schools requested our nutrition 
guidebooks, posters, films, readers, 
and diet survey forms. Some 45,000 
teachers are reading our “‘Nutrition 
News Exchange,” a clearinghouse 
for ideas that work. 

The nice thing about this de- 
velopment in education — it’s 





For further information about General Mills nutrition education services and materials write: 
Education Section, Department of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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getting results. As shown in our 
new movie, ‘‘The School That 
Learned To Eat,” the all-out efforts 
of teachers, parents, and children 
can materially improve the eating 
habits of an entire community. 

Through this program, more and 
more children are learning the value 
of all the Basic 7 Food Groups— 
including the important, econom- 
ical grain products foods we 
produce. As the years go by, 
improved eating habits will help 
build a healthier people and a 
stronger America. 










Mills, Inc. 








It all depends upon whether you're talk- 
ing about shipping freight, or taking 
a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 1% cents 
for moving a ton a mile. They carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 
2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 


7-fosoeunan oF Fo ened Yq juxonos 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


tions and yards that make up a working 
railroad. 

Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What’s more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 





—and the costs of doing that are twice 
what they were before the war. The 
only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to con- 
tinue giving the most economical, most 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service—for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 


Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 
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Use the... 


WINSLOW 
HEALTH 


d 


1 : HYGIENE 
Chart W3 Muscles , C b. A < T S 


A series of 18 colored charts designed specially for health courses. The anatomical drawings are supple- 
mented by illustrations which emphasize the formation of practical health habits and help to foster a sense 


of community responsibility for public health. 





For these and other Denoyer-Geppert Sustained Use Visual Teaching Aids, consult the 


TENNESSEE EQUIPMENT and SUPPLY COMPANY 


1819 Church Street Telephone: 6-1464 Nashville, Tenn: 














Again — “he (estos Y, Yours 


Your selection of school bus bodies is no longer restricted to makes available for delivery, as during the past 


few years of limited supply. 
Safety for the children is an all important factor in the selection and choice of a School Bus Body. 


WAYNE assures maximum safety with its exclusive construction. 
WAYNE design, proven engineering skill, the best materials, plus precision manufacturing—insure that 


WAYNES will not tear apart in case of collision; nor collapse in case of an overturn. The safety and dura- 
bility of WAYNE Bus Bodies has been proven through millions of miles of actual service. 


A. Fassnaecht & Sons 


Chattanooga Knoxville Nashville 
111 West 13th Street 408 S. Central Street 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
Phone: 3-2103 Phone: 5-127] 


Phone: 5-2578 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
* World's Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 








“Transportation Equipment Since 1868" 
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Editorial ae” a5 


Constitutional Revision 


It is no reflection on the intelligence of our fore- 
fathers that we think the constitution they wrote 
for us in 1870 should be revised. 

We are confident that the governmental pattern it 
provides was remarkably progressive and quite 
adequate for their time. But theirs was a time of 
bustles and ox carts; when a legislator could get 
comfortable lodging and abundant food for $4 a 
day; when Tennessee’s government cost thousands 
instead of millions of dollars; when the science of 
government as we know it today was still in its 
infancy. 

Should the illustrious authors of our constitution 
return to this earth they would undoubtedly be 
shocked to learn that, despite the advances other 
states have made in governmental organization dur- 
ing the past three-quarters of a century, Tennessee 
has made not one single change in its constitution 
since it was written in 1870. 

Numerous attempts have been made to amend the 
constitution, but all have failed for the simple rea- 
son that the machinery set up in the document it- 
self makes revision practically impossible. Experts 
are in general agreement that the only way to secure 
desperately needed revision is through a constitu- 
tional convention. 

The Seventy-Sixth General Assembly has passed 
a law which provides that on November 8 the people 
of Tennessee will determine whether they want to 
call a convention next spring for the purpose of 
changing certain sections of our antiquated constitu- 
tion. The proposed changes would: 


1. Simplify the procedure for amending the constitution. 


2. oe arr em representation in the Legislature on the basis 
of population rather than on the number of qualified voters. 


3. Require the presence of a majority rather than two- 
thirds of the members as a quorum for either house of the 
Legislature. 

4. Increase the term of office for the Governor to four years 
and limit him to two successive terms. 

5. Allow the Governor to veto part of a bill without veto- 
ing all of it. 

6. Give the Legislature power to determine whether pay- 
ment of a poll tax shall be a requisite for voting. 

7. Limit the power of the Legislature to prescribe regula- 
tions for governing individual municipalities. 

8. Increase the pay of legislators to $10 per day. 


9. Permit the classification of property for taxation pur- 
poses. While considering this revision, the convention might 
also recommend the levying of a graduated income tax. 


The Tennessee Education Association for a num- 
ber of years has been on record as favoring a re- 
vision in the constitution, primarily for the purpose 
of broadening the state’s present tax base. However, 
we teachers should be vitally interested in every 
one of the proposed changes listed above. In fact, we 
should take the lead in the campaign to persuade the 
people of Tennessee on November 8 to vote for a 
constitutional convention. 
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Teacher Tenure* 


There was a time when I had my doubts about 
teacher tenure legislation. I didn’t like the idea of 
tying the hands of the superintendent and school 
board when they wanted to get rid of an incompetent 
or immoral teacher. I am still of that opinion, but 
I am now convinced that an intelligently drawn 
tenure law will retain in our school system no more 
undesirable teachers than are now there. 

When there was talk of our introducing a tenure 
bill during the recent session of the Legislature, one 
superintendent, with the worried expression of a 
man who has swallowed a cockle burr, said, “I don’t 
want any tenure bill passed until I can get rid of 
Miss , one of the sorriest teachers I ever saw.” 
I asked, “How long have you had Miss———— with 
you?” He replied, “Twenty years.” Chances are that 
he will have Miss with him twenty more 
years, with or without tenure legislation. 

It is granted that “firing” a teacher will be more 
difficult with tenure than without it. That is the 
purpose of tenure: to protect teachers against dis- 
missal without just cause. But experience has proven 
that adequate tenure legislation protects the super- 
intendent and board against retention of undesirable 
teachers the same as it protects teachers against 
dismissal by unscrupulous superintendents and 
boards of education. 

Even if an occasional incompetent teacher is re- 
tained under tenure legislation, that is better than 
for a dozen competent teachers to be dismissed be- 
cause they didn’t vote right, they traded with the 
wrong merchant, they attended the wrong church 
or they offended the daughter of the school board 
chairman. The insecurity which comes from the con- 
stant threat of unjustified dismissal has caused many 
a capable young person to shun the teaching profes- 
sion and many a capable teacher to leave it. 

The time is ripe for enactment of adequate tenure 
legislation in Tennessee. While teachers are scarce 
there is less likelihood that selfish individuals who 
otherwise would be seeking teaching jobs for their 
relatives will fight such legislation. Now is the time 
we should say, by law, that teachers will be allowed 
to hold their jobs so long as they behave themselves 
and render efficient service. 

Don Galloway and his Tenure Committee have 
prepared what appears to be an excellent tenure 
bill. It was not introduced during the recent session 
of the Legislature because it was felt the measure 
should first be sold to school administrators, board 
members, parent-teacher associations, the general 
public and teachers themselves. If there are weak- 
nesses in the recent proposal they should be cor- 
rected. Then, all school people and other friends of 
public education should unite in seeking enactment 
by the Seventy-Seventh General Assembly of legisla- 
tion which will give teachers and their students the 
protection they so richly deserve. 

*Read D. M. Galloway's article on page II. 
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The Italians have a word for it — four words: 


Ragazzo, damm M2 (Coca-Cola 


—And the “ragazzo” responds with the same friendly alacrity 
you find from Orono, Maine, to Los Angeles, California. 
No matter where you go, Coca-Cola is the favorite 
of people who like to play refreshed . . . 
is welcomed equally during the workaday week 
by all who know how very pleasant it is to work refreshed, too. 
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MAHOMET AND THE MOUNTAIN 


C. M. HARDISON 
State Department of Education 


HEN school opened on De- 

cember 8, 1941, there were 
only 76 non-certified teachers 
among the nearly 14,000 staffing 
the elementary schools of Tennes- 
see. This school term, seven years 
later, three years after V-J day, 
there are 4,737 persons teaching 
in the elementary schools who 
cannot meet the very low certifi- 
cation requirement of two years 
of specified teacher training. In 
spite of two upward revisions of 
the salary scale, teachers who left 
the profession during the war 
years have not returned in suffi- 
cient number, nor have enough 
new recruits enrolled in the col- 
leges, to fill the gap created by a 
diminished profession and an ex- 
panding school population. 

Who are these 4,737 permit 
teachers? Many are recent high 
school graduates with little or no 
college education or teaching ex- 
perience. More are experienced 
teachers who through summer 
school work are well along the 
way to completion of the require- 
ments for the certificate. Some 
are housewives and mothers who 
perhaps taught on the basis of an 
examination certificate before 
they were married, and who have 
been drawn back into teaching 
by the shortage of schoolmarms. 
In some instances, they are col- 
lege graduates who earned a 
degree but cannot meet the pro- 
fessional requirements for the 
certificate. Predominantly, these 
permit teachers, whatever their 
qualification, are teaching in 
schools located in small towns and 
rural areas. 

Barring some economic upheav- 
al which would turn prospective 
tive wage earners toward school- 
teaching, many of the present 
permit teachers, and certainly the 
best prospects, will be needed for 
years to staff the rural schools. 
How, then, can the educational 
level of these teachers be lifted? 
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Directors of teacher training decided last year that if the teach- 
er can't go to the college, the college will go to the teacher. 
Workshops were the roads that fourteen colleges traveled to 
reach more than 4,000 teachers in a single summer. 


How can they gain professional 
training? Most urgent of all, how 
can they be made better teachers 
next year? To answer these ques- 
tions, the state director of teacher 
training asked representatives of 
all institutions approved for 
teacher training to meet with him 
in February, 1948. 


Get the Teachers in College 


The meeting was attended by 
directors of in-service training 
from 21 colleges and universities, 
all approved for teacher training. 
The slogan of their meeting was 
“Improvement of Instruction,” 
and they decided it could be better 
accomplished through workshops 
than through the usual subject 
matter courses. 

But many permit teachers, be- 
cause of household and family 
responsibilities, would find it im- 
possible to enroll for work on a 
college campus. To solve this 
problem which threatened death 
to the whole idea, the directors 
declared that if the teacher could 
not go to college, the college would 
go to the teacher. With more res- 
olution than experience, the col- 
leges accepted their share of the 
responsibility while the state 
department of education agreed 
to coordinate the first state-wide 
program of in-service training of 
elementary teachers through off- 
campus workshops. 


What Is a Workshop? 


The 21 directors of in-service 
training formulated a definition 
of a workshop: it is a program of 
instruction based on intensive co- 
ordination of practical problems 
that have arisen from the daily 
functioning of the teacher job and 
developed by group thinking and 
action. To most of the partici- 
pants, a more workable definition 
would be “a discussion of my 


problems led by people who help 
me decide what to do about them.” 
Work centers around problems 
considered important by all par- 
ticipants and conclusions are 
reached democratically through 
creative group thinking. No per- 
son or group dictates answers, 
but direction is given by informed 
and sympathetic coordinators. 
Theirs is the responsibility of 
motivating and directing the pro- 
gram to a useful conclusion. 


Workshop Criteria 


Workshops are useful only 
when participants leave with 
many plans and ideas that seem 
to give promise of improved in- 
struction in their respective 
schools. To insure their useful- 
ness, the directors set up and the 
State Board of Education ap- 
proved ten criteria for work- 
shops. Summarized, they are: 
A workshop is established only in 
response to felt needs. Objectives 
should be formulated during pre- 
planning by representatives from 
all groups affected and should be 
carried out by a qualified staff 
experienced in democratic pro- 
cedure. The total group must 
participate in defining specific 
aims and using fully all available 
resources. Outcomes are to be 
measured in terms of aims, both 
general and specific. 


Extent of the Program 


With these decisions made and 
the responsibility parceled out, 
the directors of in-service train- 
ing went back home and carried 
out a most ambitious program. 
Before the summer ended, 4,390 
teachers had attended at least one 
of 122 workshops. Fourteen dif- 
ferent colleges conducted classes 
in 63 counties. 

Some workshops were organ- 
ized on a two-weeks basis carry- 

(Continued on page 30) 








Making Much 


ot Materials 
at Hand 


BENNIE MAE HASTON 
and 


MILDRED G. NELSON 


N the fall of 1947, we decided 

on a long range plan in the 
first and second grades; we would 
utilize insofar as possible all the 
natural and human resources 
available to us to benefit as many 
pupils as we could in as many 
ways as we could. 


Since we live on Signal Moun- 
tain, we are unbelievably well sit- 
uated for carrying out this sort 
of plan. Our community is one 
that has been comparatively un- 
touched by human destructive 
forces. We have hundreds of 
acres of forest lands with beauti- 
ful streams shaded by hemlock, 
holly and rhododendron, washing 
clean thousands of hard, flat 
rocks, falling at last over green 
moss-covered stones. 


Our first undertaking was 
building a house, using as far as 
possible only materials from the 
mountain. For some unknown 
reason, the children born here in 
1941—-who were to make up the 
second grade—were all male ex- 
cept four, and outdoor projects 
had the greatest appeal for them. 
Challenged by the continuous 
complaints of various persons 
who said they had no home and 
could not find a place to rent, the 
primary children of Nathan L. 
Bachman School built a house. 


Children Gathered Materials 


Positively no one helped in any 
way except the pupils of the first 
and second grades and their teach- 
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First and Second Graders with the house they built 


The first and second grades at Bachman Schoo! (on Signal Moun- 
tain, near Chattanooga) have completed a rather ambitious proj- 
ect utilizing only native materials. It may not be possible for 
every school in every community, but we think you will find much 
of value here, and perhaps a challenge to your imagination. 


ers. The six-by-eight foot house 
is a story and a half high, solidly 
built, perhaps squared, somewhat 
approaching plumb, and very dear 
to every child who participated 
in its construction. All the mate- 
rials used were collected on Signal 
Mountain except nails and other 
hardware, window panes, wall 
board and interior paint. The 
rocks for the foundation were 
gathered by the pupils; cement 
came from our own Signal Moun- 
tain Portland Cement Company. 


The project started with a visit 
to the local sawmill. A study of 
trees and lumber was, of course, 
undertaken before going to the 
mill, for decisions had to be made 
as to what would be needed. A 
trailer and a jeep furnished trans- 
portation. After a few minutes 
of watching the clean pine two-by- 
fours slide off freshly cut, some- 
one discovered the sawdust pile. 
Others followed suit, and a glori- 


ous half hour was spent rolling 
down the twenty or more feet of 
incline. It seemed for a while to 
Mr. J. F. Hashberger, principal 
of the school, that the educational 
part of the trip had been cast 
aside, but later questioning proved 
that as much as could be expected 
had been learned. 


The Gingerbread House Is 
Finished 

The framing was delivered on 
the site fresh from the mill, and 
actual construction began. Pine 
two-by-fours were placed on iron 
bolts set in the rock foundation. 
These were sheathed with pine 
one-by-fours and _ one-by-sixes. 
The forty-five degree roof was 
likewise covered. Then the out- 
side and the roof were covered 
with hand split red-oak shingles. 
Standing off and quietly eyeing 
the finished exterior, one little girl 
said gravely, “It looks like the 
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Gingerbread House,” so the Gin- 
gerbread House it has been since. 

The children had their prob- 
lems. Among them were the doors 
and windows. The two doors 
were hand made by doubling the 
planks. Glass in either door or 
windows was undesirable because 
of the hazard of cut hands in the 
too-intense game of Cops and Rob- 
bers. So X-ray plates were used. 
The bones of Mr. X were first 
soaked in hot water, then scraped 
off with a putty knife. No doubt 
the suffering human whose pelvis 
was photographed had not, in his 
wildest imagination, any idea 
that his picture would finally 
come to be used for such a pur- 
pose. The result is a fairly clear 
pane which lets in the violet rays 
and keeps out the cold wind. And 
if an ill-timed rock should happen 
to sail through, no splintering of 
glass would accompany it. 

The chimney on the north side 
of the building has the fireplace 
on the outside to accommodate 
more people and to be less of a 
fire hazard than would an inside 
fireplace. The wood to burn will 
come from the school yard, where 
trees are still plentiful, and our 
own mountain mines will furnish 
us with many grades of coal. The 
inside is heated by electricity sup- 
plied by a drop cord running a 
considerable distance to a socket 
in the first grade room. Interior 
walls of thick cardboard—the 
wrapping from the new eighth 
grade furniture—are painted blue 
and white. The flagstone floor is 
more easily kept than a wooden 
one would be. 


School Work Took on New Meaning 


No project in our experience 
has given more genuine pleasure 
to the whole group than has this, 
for what child does not long for 
a playhouse? The most important 
outcome of the building project 
is the effect it has had in im- 
proving cooperation and in doing 
away with a minority group in 
the school. Heretofore that group 
had the same attitude as six-year- 
old Jimmy who was approached 
by a well-meaning neighbor with 
the remark, “I see you’ve started 

(Continued on page 80) 
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An Open Letter on 


TEACHER TENURE 


The Representative Assembly 
of the T.E.A. on January 8, 1949, 
unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That professional security contrib- 
utes to the poise, confidence, and peace 
of mind of teachers and thereby tends 
to improve the quality of service which 
they render to the pupils; permits and 
encourages teachers to devote them- 
selves to the practice of their profession 
without fear or favor; encourages com- 
petent and public spirited teachers to 
remain in the profession; prevents the 
discharge of teachers for political, re- 
ligious, personal or other unjust 
reasons; protects teachers in their 
efforts to secure well financed and ade- 
quate education for the children under 
their care. 

That teachers have a right to ex- 
pect professional security and freedom 
from fear of unjust dismissal from 
their positions. 

That immediate steps should be 
taken to secure for the properly certi- 
fied teachers of Tennessee a security of 
tenure appropriate to the profession. 

That the President appoint a tenure 
committee to assure that action be 
taken. 

At the meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Council which immedi- 
ately followed the Representative 
Assembly your president was 
urged to appoint a tenure com- 
mittee lest there be introduced in 
the legislature a tenure bill which 
might not be acceptable to the 
T.E.A. 

D. M. Galloway, for many years 
chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Knoxville Teachers 
League, was appointed chairman 
of the T.E.A. Tenure Committee. 
Other members of the committee 
are Hugh Waters, first vice presi- 
dent of the T.E.A.; Miss Chris- 
tine Vaughan, Administrative 
Council member from the Fifth 
District; Bertis Capehart, re- 
search chairman of the Oak 
Ridge Education Association; 
Milton Hamilton, Council mem- 
ber from the Ninth District; and 
Commissioner of Education J. M. 
Smith. 

The Tenure Committee met at 
the T.E.A. office on January 29 
and adopted a rough draft of a 


D. M. GALLOWAY 


bill after making a careful study 
of tenure bills in use in various 
parts of the country. The chair- 
man was instructed to secure the 
services of an experienced attor- 
ney in preparing a bill for presen- 
tation to the legislature. 

Such a bill has been prepared 
and submitted to tenure experts 
of the N.E.A. We feel that the 
bill has many excellent provisions 
and would be a great blessing to 
the teachers of the state and to 
the cause of education in Tennes- 
see. However, we have decided 
that we want the best bill that 
can be written into law. We be- 
lieve that you can help us to pro- 
duce and to pass such a bill. 

We urge every teacher, princi- 
pal, supervisor, superintendent, 
school board member, and P.T.A. 
president, who is interested in 
professionalizing teaching and 
removing the sinister political 
influences which plagued our 
schools during the pre-war period 
and which conceivably might 
haunt our profession again, to 
take immediate action. Make a 
thorough study of the benefits 
which may be derived from 
sound tenure legislation. 

For the coming year we request 
that all teachers in Tennessee 
make a study of tenure, so that 
the teachers can determine the 
provisions of the bill we plan to 
present to the legislature in 1951 
and be in position to back it as a 
part of the T.E.A. program for 
this biennium. 

Perhaps the best general state- 
ment of the whole tenure problem 
is in the “Discussion Pamphlet 
No.1” on Teacher Tenure, pub- 
lished by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Research 
Division, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6. 
Price is fifteen cents. Write for 
a copy at once. There is an excel- 
lent bibliography in this pamphlet 
which will direct your further 
study of tenure. 





—_ | 








Let's stop waiting for George to do it 


IT'S CLEAN UP TIME 


KIT PARKER 
State Department of Education 


Remember the old-time "workings" with dinner on the ground? 
That is a good way to get the school ground cleaned up—and 
to get the community interested in what you are doing. 


S far as the public is con- 

cerned, the value of the 
school is determined largely by 
the appearance of the grounds. 
Too often the community fails to 
see beyond an unkempt campus to 
the excellent teaching job that 
may be going on inside. A nice 
building surrounded by a stubble- 
field, thicket, or bare, eroded area 
gives the same effect as a once 
palatial estate that has waited ten 
years for the heirs to stop argu- 
ing over its disposal. 

Frequently we fail to see the 
possibilities of what we have be- 
cause of overemphasis on what 
we do not have. Or could it be 
just an excuse to hide behind? 
Lamentation because of a small 
site avails little when the site is 
surrendered to undergrowth, rub- 
bish and unnecessary rough sur- 
face. The average school site in 
the state is about two acres in size, 
yet the average size of usable play 
area will fluctuate around one- 
half acre. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Whose responsibility is it to 
maintain the school grounds? 
Once a site has been established, 
I contend that the community, 
directed by the principal of the 
school, should assume the respon- 
sibility of school ground mainte- 
nance except for major grading 
work. The alert principal, con- 
scious of the importance of the 
campus for its esthetic value and 
playground utility, will promote 
school ground improvement and 
maintenance as a community 
project. 

It is not expensive shrubbery 
that a majority of school sites in 
the state need most. It is not 
more land that a majority of the 
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schools need first, even though it 
is true that most school sites are 
too small. The first need is im- 
provement—clearing, cleaning, 
smoothing and sodding—and, in 
many instances, relocation of 
toilets (the county’s obligation), 
wood racks, and similar necessi- 
ties. Too much of the present 
school grounds of the state must 
be charged off as waste land be- 
cause of poor maintenance. 

No school principal should be 
satisfied with his school site until 
all of the open land has been 
cleared of underbrush and rub- 
bish, smoothed and sodded until a 
barefoot boy can romp and play 
all over it. Furthermore, the 
school campus should be organ- 
ized into play areas for the dif- 
ferent age groups in school. 


Community Effort Is Necessary 


It would be grand if the county 
could provide a bulldozer, the 
labor and sod to put all the cam- 
puses in a satisfactory condition 
and maintain them. I say 
“grand” because it would relieve 
the principal and the community 
of the effort. But in order to 
counteract the disintegration of 
community spirit I hear so much 
about, I believe more good would 
result from doing the work as a 
community project. Community 
effort, except for taxation, has be- 
come near extinct. Some schools 
should be consolidated, but many 
communities that have possibili- 
ties of becoming strong, perma- 
nent centers have failed to profit 
from their opportunities. Why? 
Because the constructive forces of 
local leadership and cooperative 
effort have not been united 
around a common nucleus, but 





have been permitted to lie dor- 
mant and useless. 

The school plant should be the 
pride of the community. No other 
institution can be as completely 
common to all the citizens as the 
school. Therefore, it seems that 
the school grounds, a major part 
of the plant, is a fine medium 
through which the principal may 
work to create or cultivate that 
democratic community spirit we 
talk about so much. There is suf- 
ficient potent interest in most 
communities to promote an active 
cooperative effort in carrying 
out a project of this kind if stimu- 
lated by enthusiastic leadership. 


The Work to be Done 


Most school sites should be im- 
proved in the spring about the 
time school recesses. A day should 
be set aside for an old-fashioned 
working when the men come in 
with plows, harrows, drags, scrap- 
ers, shovels, hoes and axes, and 
the women provide dinner on the 
ground. It would be well for a 
visiting speaker to make a brief 
talk during the noon hour. 

The principal should have his 
plan of improvement definitely 
worked out. He should push it 
positively and aggressively the 
day of the working in order to 
utilize all the available labor. 
School grounds should be cleared 
of undergrowth to all edges of the 
site. The grounds of most schools 
should be plowed deep and all 
over, right up to the walks, foun- 
dation of the building, and under 
trees. Proper harrowing and 
dragging will have a smoothing 
effect and will bury nails, glass, 
little sticks, and weed stubs haz- 
ardous to the safety of children 
and a hindrance to mowing. 

After the campus is put into ac- 
ceptable condition, it should be 
properly drained and sodded or 
seeded. Many sites should be fer- 
tilized, especially in spots. Most 
of the dished out spots should be 
filled in with new dirt. Often 
these barren spots are in front of 
the building and constitute a men- 
ace in wet weather. 

Boundary lines should be estab- 
lished and the corners located by 
a good marker painted white. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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| It's Roadwork— 
| But Fun 


LAVE bracelets and auto- 
graphed raincoats are on the 
way out as insignia of the up-and- 
coming student at Maryville High 
School. The substitute is a driver 
permit and a speaking acquaint- 
ance with differentials, peripheral 
vision, detonators, and centrifu- 
gal force. To get the straight 
story, you should talk with some 
of the students, but by way of 
advance information, here is a 
much abbreviated description of 
the situation. 

Sixteen M.H.S. boys and girls 
are completing a course which is 
still a national novelty. It is 
called a driver’s training course 
{ and is the brain child of the Amer- 

ican Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Comparatively few high 
schools over the nation have this 
course included in their curricu- 
lum; Maryville has it because of a 
progressive group of young men 
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Prospective drivers are scientifically tested 





A report of the successful Jaycee-sponsored driver training 
course at Maryville High School was submitted by C. D. Curtis, 
principal, through the cooperation of the Alcoa Daily Times 
and Mary Annis Pearson, reporter, who wrote the story for the 


newspaper. 


with a sincere interest in teen- 
agers—the Jaycees, whose safety 
committee is headed by Edd Pear- 
son. 

Sold on the maxim that any- 
thing worth doing is worth doing 
well, the Jaycees last summer 
started the ball rolling by con- 
vincing school officials of the 
worth of a systematic course in 
which boys and girls learn some- 
thing about automobiles and traf- 
fic rules and hazards. At the 
same time they would earn credits 
toward graduation. Teen-agers 
were convinced when they 
learned, much to their chagrin, 
that 16-to-20-year-old drivers are 
over five times as great a hazard 
behind the wheel as are the 45-to- 
50-year-old drivers. 


Everybody Cooperates 


Not only school officials joined 
the Jaycees on the training course 
band wagon; local business firms 


and city officials jumped aboard. 
An automobile equipped with bas- 
ic dual controls consisting of aux- 
iliary clutch and brake pedals has 
been loaned by Davis Motor Com- 
pany for the road instruction. At 
the end of the school year or 
sooner if it covers 8,000 miles, it 
will be replaced by a new vehicle. 
Amos and Andy Oil Company 
donates oil, gas, grease jobs, and 
general up-keep on the car, and 
Hill’s ESSO Service washes it 
free of charge. Tedford’s Motor 
Company stores it overnight. 
Davis Motor Company contributes 
cellophane charts and other illus- 
trations of classroom theory. 

Fifty textbooks were mailed to 
the school at the beginning of the 
course by the East Tennessee 
American Automobile Association 
for classroom study, and copies of 
“Tennessee Safety News” are re- 
ceived monthly. 

(Continued on page 28) 




















America Sings — in Rutherford County 


HEN 635 children from the 
fourth through the eighth 
grades get together to sing and 
play games, a lot of noise doesn’t 
surprise anyone. But when the 
result is a polished broadcast the 
very first try, it is another matter. 


Last January the Rutherford 
Club (a group of teachers and 
other persons interested in music 
from Rutherford County and 
Murfreesboro) and the music 
committee from the entire teacher 
group decided to work toward an 
improved music program. A 
music festival, tentatively set for 
April, in which all city and county 
schools would participate, was 





Costumed children await their turn. 
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planned as a culminating activity. 
It was difficult enough to find 
time and ways for the five grades 
in one school to practice together, 
and it soon proved just plain im- 
possible to arrange county-wide 
rehearsal dates. Besides, there 
were games and square dances, 
minuets and war dances to be 
learned and costumed. There was 
no time for special rehearsals. 


Beulah Thomas, supervising 
teacher in Rutherford County, 
was not discouraged. She and 
Superintendent Bealer Smother- 
man took their problem to the 
local radio station and arranged 
with Cecil Elrod, Jr., to conduct 
lessons and direct singing over 
the air. Mimeographed outlines 
of the whole course were sent to 
all the teachers of the first eight 
grades in the county and city. 
Radios were tuned up ready to go, 
and during the week of January 
24 the first lessons were broad- 
cast. The bi-weekly half hour 
broadcasts were sponsored by the 
department of education and pre- 
sented as a public service feature 
of WGNS. 


Outlines contained detailed in- 
structions for classroom teachers, 
source books, suggested back- 
ground, and words to the songs 
which were on the day’s program. 
Broadcasts were under the gen- 








Left above, a lesson is broadcast from Sta- 
tion WGNS. Right, Mrs. W. B. Carnahan's 
class follows instructions. Lower right, the 
cae product—a square dance at the Fes- 
tival. 


eral direction of Mrs. Harriet A. 
Patterson, Miss E. May Saunders, 
and Miss Thomas, and the success 
of the experiment was evident on 
April 1 when the two-hour music 
festival, “America Sings,” was 
broadcast from the Cox Memorial 
Auditorium. 


When the visitors walked into 
Cox Memorial, the auditorium 
was nearly half full of young- 
sters, each with a song sheet and 
a triumphant look. At either end 
of the group sat a motley crew. 
Colonial ladies sat next to cow- 
boys, calico skirts vied with 
painted Indians, there were sun- 
bonnets and white cotton wigs, 
forty-niners and pickaninnies. 


Any song of necessity takes on 
an impressive sound when 635 
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PROFESSIONAL STANDING FOR THE TEACHER 


A MESSAGE FROM WRIGHT FROST, PRESIDENT, T.E.A. 


O project could be more 

worth while than the eleva- 
tion of the teaching profession in 
our state to its justified place of 
dignity and honor. The announce- 
ment that efforts in this direction 
will be our first goal for the com- 
ing year brought a congratulatory 
letter from Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
dean of Tennessee’s educators. 
Dr. Claxton seemed impressed 
with the idea of freeing our pro- 
fession from the vicious circle of 
low pay, low standards, self-pity, 
apologies, low pay, low standards, 
ect., etc., etc.; however, his letter 


included a _ pessimistic, if not 
fatalistic, question, “But just 
how?” 


Frankly, I doubt if any indi- 
vidual in Tennessee has the an- 
swer; but I am firmly convinced 
that the answer can come out of 
the combined thinking of Ten- 
nessee’s 20,000 teachers. I am 
tossing in my two cents’ worth 
with the hope that it will en- 
courage others to make their con- 
tributions. Professional standing 
for the teacher, in my opinion, 
must rest upon four supports. 

First is security. Teachers 
must have a standard of living 
comparable to that of other pro- 
fessions with equivalent training 
and service. They must have ade- 


quate sick leave provisions to 
safeguard against hardship from 
illness. They must have reason- 
able assurance against dismissal 
except for just cause, and they 
must have adequate retirement 
benefits. 

The second support is pleasant 
working conditions. The school 
plant should be sanitary, comfort- 
able, attractive, and adequately 
equipped. The teacher must have 
congenial co-workers, and free- 
dom from overloads and un- 
compensated over-time with 
provisions for rest periods as 
enjoyed by other professions and 
required by law for women in 
industry. 

Respect from the public is the 
third support. We must expect 
and attain admiration for high 
standards maintained and for 
skill possessed. Teachers must be 
given recognition for faithful and 
expert performance of a service 
which humanity greatly needs. 
Petty restraints not placed upon 
other decent and dignified people 
must be removed, and teachers 
encouraged to participate freely 
in the affairs of a democratic 
society. 

Fourth is professional pride— 
pride in being competent to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of the 
job, in rendering well a service 





which humanity greatly needs, in 
being a member of the great pro- 
fessional organization of teachers 
—but most of all, pride in the 
honor of being a teacher. 

Perhaps all of the above are 
contingent upon the provision 
of satisfactory living quarters 
through local salary supplements 
in high cost areas, through daily 
mileage allowances in certain 
rural areas, and through publicly 
owned accommodations wherever 
others are not available. 

The present leadership in the 
Tennessee Education Association 
is eager to promote the elevation 
of our profession, but the under- 
taking must be shared by a con- 
siderable portion of the entire 
membership if it is to be success- 
ful. The decision of whether the 
professionalization of teaching 
shall come during the present 
decade or shall remain the re- 
sponsibility of an unborn genera- 
tion lies in the hands of the 
present teaching force in Ten- 
nessee’s schools today. Upon your 
willingness to give the go ahead 
signal and upon the contributions 
which you are ready to make in 
ideas and efforts the advance- 
ment of your profession depends. 
Your thinking is greatly needed 
in the formation of a program of 
action for the T.E.A. 





children sing it together. But 
when those children give a near- 
professional performance without 
previous rehearsal, it is worth 
shouting about. Some of the songs 
they sang in unison—“Old Hun- 
dred,” “Peace Pipe Song,” “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” ‘‘Ho for California.” 
Others the chorus sang while 
costumed children danced or 
played. Some few were the work 
of a small group—‘“When It’s 
Iris Time in Tennessee” and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” In 
“Paper of Pins” the boys asked 
the questions while the girls sang 
the answers. The “Sunrise 
Dance” was without vocal accom- 
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paniment, danced by students 
from one school. 

The narration for “America 
Sings” was written by Mrs. J. W. 
Farris, general chairman of the 
festival, and read by Judy Read, 
student from Eagleville. The his- 
tory of America from the time of 
Columbus was traced in song, 
with the narration tying the selec- 
tions together. The program was 
liberally sprinkled with “play 
party games” and folk dances 
performed with a precision that 
made the old-timers in the audi- 
ence sit up and take notice. 

Not the least remarkable inci- 
dent was the sudden illness of 


Mrs. Irene Morton, the regular 
accompanist, and the capable sub- 
stitution of Mrs. W. B. Carnahan. 
One had the feeling that almost 
any one of the 90-odd teachers 
participating could have substi- 
tuted, so well did the children 
know their parts. Contributing 
much to the colorful program 
were murals illustrating the vari- 
ous songs mounted around the 
walls of the auditorium. 

This remarkably _ successful 
festival was the result of planning 
and co-operation from the lowest 
to the highest level. As an exam- 
ple of “going to school by radio” 
it is, in our book, without equal. 








The Place of Cancer Control in the Program of Health Education 


Know Cancer — Fight Cancer 


BURGIN E. DOSSETT 


Executive Director, Tennessee Division, American Cancer Society 


REAT strides have been 
made in the fight against 
cancer in all parts of the United 
States in recent years, but par- 
ticularly notable has been the 
progress in Tennessee. Here 
leaders in cancer control have 
done an amazing work in arousing 
individuals to the threat of cancer 
—and to the job to be done in sav- 
ing lives. However, there is still 
a great deal to be done. 

More than 3,100 men, women 
and children who lived in Ten- 
nessee died of cancer last year. 
From one-fourth to one-half of 
these could and should have been 
saved by early diagnosis and 
prompt proper treatment. 

One factor in those preventable 
deaths was lack of knowledge by 
the victims themselves of the 
great enemy. The story of cancer 
must start with a few facts about 
the nature of the disease to ex- 
plain why the American Cancer 
Society emphasizes individual re- 
sponsibility in the fight against it. 


What Causes Cancer? 


All human beings are composed 
of cells, infinitely small building 
blocks which make up muscles, 
skin, bone and fat. Each of us 
has millions of tiny units serving 
usefully in the organization of the 
body. We are all like complex 
states with problems of feeding 
and power, transportation and 
sewage disposal. Individuals work 
in our states and cells work in 
our bodies. 

Cancer occurs when for reasons 
not fully understood certain cells 
become gangsters, lawless giants, 
who instead of doing useful work, 
commence to multiply faster and 
faster, and steal food from other 
cells. These gangsters attack their 
neighbors and, if unchecked, will 
spread through the channels of 
the body—the lymph canals and 
the veins—to distant organs and 
commence their raids again. 

The key to preventing this un- 
checked spread is early diagnosis. 
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When cancer occurs in the lip, 
the mouth, the breast, the uterus, 
the rectum or the skin, it usually 
produces certain symptoms that 
we call the cancer danger signals 
which are listed later in this ar- 
ticle. When one of these appears, 
it may mean cancer and it should 
mean an immediate visit to a phy- 
sician or a diagnostic clinic. 


Progress Depends on Research 


Many thousands who have had 
cancer have been saved and many 
more could and should have been 
saved from this disease which 
ranks second only to heart trouble 
as a cause of death in the United 
States. 

The full solution of the cancer 
problem depends upon the thou- 
sands of research workers who in 
laboratories across the country 
are studying the causes and the 
nature of cancer. A major sup- 
porter of this research is the 
American Cancer Society which 
during April raises funds in a 
country-wide campaign. In the 
last four years approximately 
$9,600,000 has been allocated to 
research by the American Cancer 
Society. Fellowships and grants 
have been given to 104 institu- 
tions in thirty states. 

Substantial grants for cancer 
research have gone to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Memphis, 
the Emory University School of 
Medicine at Emory, Georgia, to 
the Southern Research Institute 
at Birmingham and to the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Research is only part of the 
fight. Two other fronts are those 
of education and service. In 
health education today, Tennessee 
is doing a very creditable piece of 
work. Organizations, publications, 
radio stations have all united 
in the drive to tell men and 
women facts that may save their 
lives. This work reaches a climax 


in April, the cancer control month, 
but it is carried on the year 
around. 

See a Doctor Early 

Men and women are learning 
that cancer can often be cured in 
its early stages. They know that 
no tonic, no special diet, no pow- 
ders, no pills—none of the time- 
honored home remedies—has ever 
cured cancer. Only X-rays, radi- 
um and surgery can cure cancer. 
People in Tennessee are learning 
it is the recognized and reputable 
physician to whom they may turn 
for help when they fear cancer. 
They are also learning that the 
local unit of the American Cancer 
Society is the place to obtain in- 
formation. 

The educational program of the 
Tennessee Division of the Society 
is designed to awaken all our peo- 
ple to the dangers of this insidi- 
ous disease and lower the death 
rate in every part of the state. 
The Society is carrying this pro- 
gram into every home in Tennes- 
see sO every man, woman and 
child will be aware of the danger 
signals of cancer and consult a 
physician in time to be cured. 

The service front seeks to help 
the patient and to make available 
to all classes and races the best 
medical care. 


Danger Signals 

What should an individual do to 
protect himself against this dis- 
ease? The American Cancer So- 
ciety has several suggestions: 

First, memorize the so-called 
danger signals and if any of them 
appear, go at once to a physician. 
The signals are: 

1. Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly about the tongue, mouth or 
lips. 

2. A painless lump or thickening, es- 
pecially in the breast, tongue or lip. 

3. Progressive change in the color or 
size of a wart, mole, or birthmark. 

(Continued on page 27') 
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Classroom Teachers are told to accept new responsibilities 


Newest Department Hears President Caldwell 


URS is the belief that teach- 

ers, working through a uni- 
fied profession, can hasten the day 
when there will be adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for every 
child, irrespective of the geo- 
graphic location of his birthplace; 
when teachers will have the prep- 
aration, compensation, tenure and 
security essential to the most ef- 
fective operation of the schools; 
when public support will be ade- 
quate and stable; when education 
will deal realistically with the 
vital issues of life and govern- 
ment; when world peace will be 
assured through the development 
of finer human relationships—a 
greater recognition of the rights 
and privileges of the individual 
and a greater respect for all man- 
kind.” 

That is only a part of the chal- 
lenging task which Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell, president of the Na- 
tional Classroom Teachers De- 
partment, laid before Tennessee 
Classroom Teachers on April 8. 
Mrs. Caldwell also brought greet- 
ings to the entire Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association on the previous 
evening. 

The national president ad- 
dressed the first formal meeting 
of the newly formed Tennessee 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Early in March representa- 
tives from each Congressional 
District had met in Nashville to 
organize and plan the first pro- 
gram. Miss Hilda Maehling, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the national 
department, and Mrs. Jessie Fu- 
gett, director for the Southern 
region, were present at the meet- 
ing which saw objectives clarified 
and constitution and nominating 
committees appointed. 

The group discussed the Nation- 
al Classroom Teachers Confer- 
ence at Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, July 11-22. Persons 
interested in attending the con- 
ference are asked to contact the 
T.E.A. office, since the full quota 
of delegates to the National Edu- 
cation Association Representative 
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Assembly has not been filled and 
there is a possibility that C.T.D. 
delegates may help fill the quota. 
Official delegates will have a part 
of their travel expenses paid by 
the N.E.A. 

Mrs. Josephine Brown of Knox- 
ville. who was re-elected 
president of the Tennessee De- 
partment, introduced Mrs. Cald- 
well. Miss Christine Vaughan 
of Manchester was elected vice 
president, and Miss Margaret 
Winter of Jackson is secretary 
for the current year. 

Mrs. Caldwell said, in part, ““To- 
day classroom teachers of Ameri- 
ca are moving toward an 
expanded professional horizon be- 
cause of their changed concept as 
to what are their opportunities 
and obligations to carry their 
share of responsibility in making 
the oldest, largest, and most im- 
portant profession of all—teach- 
ing—the most desirable and most 
respected. 

“Realizing that a good teacher 
is the heart of every successful 
school, the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers was estab- 
lished with one of its purposes 
being to labor ceaselessly for high 
and well-rounded qualifications 
for teachers. We no longer are 
willing to accept the idea of a 
‘little training for little people’— 
that anyone who has successfully 
completed the course of study in 
one grade can then teach it. 

“An ineffective teacher is a 
burden to the entire profession. 
No matter how well planned the 
courses of study may be, no mat- 
ter how beautifully designed a 
building is, no matter how much 
equipment is available, it is our 
teaching that lives in the class- 
room. We, through our lives, our 
guidance, and the learning en- 
vironments we create, are teach- 
ing children not only to read, 
write and figure, but that life is 
good when it is free and moti- 
vated by standards that respect 
the dignity and integrity of one’s 
fellowmen. This kind of class- 





Sarah C. 
Caldwell 





room teaching is an art and a 
science. It has called for a re- 
evaluation of techniques, a will- 
ingness to experiment with new 
ideas and materials, and discard- 
ing all but those that will meet 
the requirements for true learning 
—which is always developed the 
hard, sound way by patient trial 
and error participation under 
skilled guidance. 

“Here, too, in the field of pre- 
service training, classroom teach- 
ers are beginning to accept an- 
other new role. We, who are 
charged with molding the nation’s 
future, can no longer afford to be 
indifferent about the preparation 
of those who are to join our ranks. 
We must counsel wisely with all 
concerned in helping to set up 
standards that will govern the 
selection and training of our 
members. There must be a weed- 
ing out of applicants in teacher 
training institutions. Admissions 
must be based on intelligence and 
ability, as shown through scholar- 
ship, as well as personality screen- 
ing. There must be a systematic 
re-evaluation all through the years 
of college work and professional 
training. 

“. . . We would have students 
earn the privilege of teaching and 
thus be entitled to professional 
and public respect. We are de- 
termined to eliminate those grad- 
uates who would use teaching as 
a steppingstone to other voca- 
tions or who accept their certifi- 
cates as a ‘rain check.’ 

“As the teachers’ horizon ex- 
pands beyond an interest in them- 
selves, their fellow worker and 
their school system, it reaches 
out to encompass the state, na- 
tional and international educa- 
tional programs. We understand 
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that to insure the greatest devel- 
opment of the teaching profession 
there must be a fuller apprecia- 
tion of greater participation in 


all programs affecting child, 
school and teacher welfare and 
advancement. Professionally or- 
ganized teachers associations are 
working systematically for the 
enactment of such a constructive 
program as their goal. 

“Classroom teachers are giving 
capable leadership to these asso- 
ciations in greater numbers this 
year than ever before. They are 
serving in every capacity. They 
are holding every type of office, 
either by election or by appoint- 
ment. With what pride we all 
look to our N.E.A. president and 
treasurer, both of whom are class- 
room teachers. And there are 12 
state education associations which 
now have a classroom teacher 
serving as their president. 

“... By using the combined in- 
telligence and strength of our 
members we can all continue to 
expand our horizon and move 
forward with faith to the bright- 
est dawn the teaching profession 
has ever known—when teaching 
will be the most desirable and 
most highly respected of all pro- 
fessions. In fact, it will not only 
be a great profession, but will 
integrate the services of other 
great professions and fields of 
human service through programs 
of conservation and development 
of the world’s greatest resources 
—our boys and girls.” 


WILLIAMSON TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Harry Williamson, formerly 
editor and publisher of the Mc- 
Kenzie Banner, recently joined 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion as Co-Director of the Divi- 
sion of Equalization, sharing the 
office with W. B. Shoulders. 

Williamson assumed the duties 
of James E. Gibbs, who left the 
Department to become Assistant 
Superintendent of the Nashville 
City Schools in charge of finance. 

Williamson has been principal 
of schools at Whiteville and Col- 
lierville in Shelby County and 
schools in Arkansas. In 1937-38, 
he was superintendent of Ten- 
nessee Industrial School. 








Principals Plan Activities 


EVENTY-FIVE elementary 
principals from all over the 
state met at Peabody College 
April 7 to develop a program of 
action for the coming year. First 
activity will be organization of 
five standing committees, each 
with a state chairman, one chair- 
man for each grand division of 
the state, and sub-chairmen in 
each city and county school 
system. The areas in which the 
committees are to work are mem- 
bership, publication, in-service 
education, research, and legisla- 
tion. 

The membership committee has 
for its objective at least 20 active 
local principals’ associations in 
each grand division for next year. 
The ultimate goal is 100% mem- 
bership in local, state, and nation- 
al principals’ associations. 


The publication committee will 
issue reports of state and sec- 
tional meetings, publish newslet- 
ters previous to the sectional and 
state meetings and furnish pub- 
licity through THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 

The committee in charge of re- 
search will channel results of sig- 
nificant research to members of 
the association through the publi- 
cation committee, will work for 
more complete returns on the 
Southern Association’s Study of 
the Status of the Principal. It 
will conduct original research as 
needed. 

Stimulation of professional in- 
service growth of elementary 
principals will be the responsibil- 
ity of the in-service education 
group. They will utilize confer- 
ences on all levels, workshops, 
intervisitation, professional read- 
ing. This year they plan a one 
day work conference prior to the 
fall and spring conventions. 


The legislative committee is to 
cooperate with other committees 
of the Southern Association’s Co- 
operative Study in Elementary 
Education in developing profes- 
sional standards for the principal- 
ship and for the elementary 
schools. Listed among the needs 
are time for supervision, clerical 


help as needed, single salary 
schedule for elementary and high 
school principals, and administra- 
tive certificates to be issued by the 
State Board of Education. 


In order to carry out this pro- 
gram, the Constitution was 
amended to provide for first and 
second vice-presidents to come 
from the three grand divisions of 
the state in rotation. Chairmen of 
the standing committees are to be 
appointed by the officers and, 
with them, will constitute the ex- 
ecutive committee of the associa- 
tion. 

Officers for the current year 
are: R. N. Chenault, Nashville, 
president; J. H. Rochelle, Ripley, 
first vice-president; Miss Nancy 
L. Beard, Johnson City, second 
vice-president; Miss Iva Sims, 
Davidson County, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Consultants for the conference 
were Dr. Charles Spain, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; Dr. Harold 
Drummond and Dr. Maycie South- 
all, Peabody College; Mr. Lee 
Thomas, State Department of Ed- 
ucation; Dr. Joe Frank Wilkes, 
Middle Tennessee State College; 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod and Miss Gret- 
chen Hyder, East Tennessee State 
College. The group was greeted 
by Dr. Henry Hill, president of 
Peabody College, and Superin- 
tendent W. A. Bass of Nashville. 


The elementary principals of 
Tennessee constitute the largest 
administrative group in the teach- 
ing profession. If organized pro- 
fessionally at local, state and na- 
tional levels, they have the power 
to lift the elementary principal- 
ship to a state of leadership and 
prestige that is demanded of those 
who hold the key to education. 
The long-term goal of the associ- 
ation is a good education for 
every child in Tennessee. To ac- 
complish this, leaders in the group 
are trying to bring all the prin- 
cipals to think and work out to- 
gether a program of advancement, 
proceeding through the proper au- 
thorities to secure unanimous ap- 
proval and support. 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Ease, simplicity, naturalness distinguish these readers. They emphasize reading with understanding. 
Embodying every valuable learning and teaching aid, they provide for the needs of all children in 
Grades 1-8. Books through Grade V are now ready. The authors are David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, 
Grace B. Haynes, Gretchen Wulfing, Doris Gates and Constance M. McCullough. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 


This series integrates material from history, geography, economics, civics and citizenship to give 
Grades 1-9 clear understanding of American principles, institutions and problems. Books for Grades 
1-6 cover the child in home, school and community; the last three books present new topics for older 


pupils. Books I-Ill now ready 


Pitts — Glenn — Watters: Our Singing World 
A series for Grades 1-6 with a new approach to music teaching. Uses songs, rhythms, musical games, 


dramatic play and playing instruments to broaden and mold musical tendencies inherent in children. 
Stimulates musical response and expression. Kindergarten and Grade | materials now ready. 


Collette - Cross - Stauffer - Hook: Writers in America; 
Writers in England 


Two outstanding high-school anthologies with a wide range of selections. Emphasis is placed on 
modern writing. Included in the books are many editorial aids, an abundance of unusually fine il- 
lustrations. Writers in America covers literature from Benjamin Franklin through Carl Sandburg; 
Writers in England from Chaucer to Masefield. 


inn Ie Company 165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Choose majestic mountain scenery “out west.” 
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Choose the gay delights of dude ranch life. 








Choose wide, sunlit ocean beaches. 


Choose the lake-dotted northland. 
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town. In the meantime, mail the coupon below! 





Greyhound goes right to your favorite vacationland! One 
ticket, one high standard of comfort and service, and one 
of the finest safety records in the travel world will go with 
you all the way. Gay resorts of either coast, National Parks, 
mountain and lake playgrounds, great cities of every state, 
Canada and Mexico . .. all are within easy reach, by Grey- 
hound, over highways famous for scenic beauty. Lowest 
fares in travel enable you to go farther, see more, for less 
money. Talk it over with the Greyhound agent in your 
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The State-Wide English Program 


Charles F. Webb, Secretary 


Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


.HE state-wide English pro- 
ye now in its seventh 
year, is sponsored by the Tennes- 
see Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The growth and success of 
the program thus far has been 
made possible by the excellent 
co-operation of State Department 


of Education officials, school 
administrators, and _ teachers 
throughout the state. The pro- 


gram was originally planned to 
include all instructional levels 
from the first grade through col- 
lege. In the beginning, however, 
an intensive program for the high 
school level was undertaken, an 
important feature of which is the 
Annual Report made to the 
schools. The English Manual, “by 
and for the high school teachers 
of Tennessee,” is one of the im- 
portant outgrowths of the pro- 
gram in the early years. Two 
years ago the state-wide program 
was expanded to include grades 
1-8 ‘and the college level. (See 
“English in Tennessee Colleges,” 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, April, 
1948.) The over-all program as 
originally planned is now a re- 
ality. 

High School English teachers 
who do not have a copy of the 
English Manual should request 
one from the Division of High 
Schools, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. The secre- 
tary of the Council will be glad to 
have any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the Manual. 


The Seventh Annual Report 


The seventh annual confidential 
report (based on 4,744 graduates 
of Tennessee high schools enter- 





*For information about the program 
see (1) “The State-Wide English Pro- 
gram in Tennessee,” The English 
Journal, February, 1945, pp: 71-76, re- 
printed in College English, May, 1945, 
pp. 448-452; (2) special reports in the 
April Issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER during the past six years; (3) 
English Manual for Teachers, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, 
1946 
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ing Tennessee colleges last year) 
has been mailed to approximately 
one thousand English teachers, 
about four hundred principals, 
and one hundred city and county 
superintendents. The publication 
of the honor list has been discon- 
tinued; but the confidential re- 
ports show whether any school is 
actually on the honor list, as 
determined by its average for the 
last year (or for the last two or 
more years if needed to bring the 
total to five students) : 


First honors—averages of 
sixty-five and above. 

Second honors—averages of 
fifty-one to sixty-four. 


Principals and teachers are 
urged to ask the secretary of the 
Tennessee Council (Box 8410, 
University Station, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee) for further informa- 
tion regarding the confidential 
reports, and to call attention to 
any errors in them. Suggestions 
regarding any phase of the pro- 
gram will be welcomed at any 
time. 


The Language Arts Program 

Because the foundation of any 
structure must be strong if the 
building is to be permanent, the 
Tennessee Council is now empha- 
sizing the language arts program 
for grades 1-8. Last year the 
Council requested supervisors to 
appoint study groups made up of 
classroom teachers from their 
own school systems. These groups 
were asked to make a careful ex- 
amination of the weaknesses and 
needs in the field of language arts. 
Out of this study came evidence 
of several needs; therefore, the 
Council hopes to concentrate on 
specific weaknesses one at a time. 
This means that the program will 
be long-range in nature. 

This year two activities are in 
progress. In the first one, super- 
vising teachers have been re- 
quested to appoint new study 
groups—or reorganize the groups 


of last year—to concentrate on 
the problem of teaching word 
meaning, one of the greatest 
weaknesses. The groups are asked 
to set up objectives for the teach- 
ing of word meaning on three 
instructional levels—primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades. 
Further, they are requested to 
suggest practical and workable 
methods for actual classroom 
teaching of this subject. It is 
hoped that the methods suggested 
will be drawn from the classroom 
experience of those teachers who 
can and do teach word meaning 
effectively. When the work is 
completed, the study groups are 
requested to send their objectives 
and descriptions of methods to 
the secretary of the Council. It 
is the hope of the Council that 
when the reports are pooled and 
edited the resulting material can 
be made available to all teachers 
of language arts. In the second ac- 
tivity, a small number of super- 
visors throughout the state are 
working with their teachers in 
setting up minimum basic essen- 
tials in English for each grade 
level, one through eight. 

Although the language arts 
program is less than two years 
old, the response to it has been 
gratifying. Officials of the State 
Department of Education are 
enthusiastically supporting it. Su- 
pervisors, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers are all 
expressing their interest and 
their willingness to work with the 
Council in the development of a 
strong, workable language arts 
program. — 


The state-wide English pro- 
gram is long-range in nature. Its 
growth may be slow, but it is 
hoped by all concerned that the 
growth will be sound and perma- 
nent. The real responsibility for 
the success of the program rests 
on the teachers themselves. Each 
teacher of English and language 
arts, whether in one of the twelve 
grades or in college, has an in- 
dividual obligation to study meth- 
ods of improving his teaching to 
the end that the boys and girls of 
Tennessee may receive English 
instruction that is unsurpassed 
anywhere. 
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Continental Trailways’ Tours are 
literally “thrift-tailored” to fit the 
average vacation budget. In fact, most 
folks find that the economy of 
Continental Trailways leaves them 
more money for wardrobe, sou- 

venirs and fun. Mail the 

coupon today! You'll receive com- 
plete travel information, designed 


especially for you ...and your Vacation! 


Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

> Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentiemen: ! am interested in a Vacation Trip from 










to. 
Town State Tow Sta 
Please plan my trip to include "Hotels, Sight Ror 4 
rips, etc. [) Just quote the fare and prepare sug- 
gested itinerary for me. 
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Let’s Go to Boston 


The Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will convene in Boston 
July 3-8. Tennessee has an en- 
viable membership record for the 
current year, and as many dele- 
gates as possible should plan to 
attend the meeting. 


Transportation 


Perhaps the cheapest and most 
satisfactory transportation will 
be for four or five people to travel 
together by automobile. If your 
own county or city cannot make 
up a party, contact your neighbor- 
ing units. 

Round-trip transportation to 
Boston from Nashville will cost 
about $40.00 by bus, $67.33 by 
day-coach, and $118.41 by pull- 
man with lower berth. Special 
buses and cars are available if 
a minimum number of passengers 
are guaranteed. Contact the 
T.E.A. office if you would like to 


go by bus or train so special ar- 
rangements can be made. 
Hotel Reservations 

Delegates should write the 
N.E.A. Housing Bureau, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston 10, Massachu- 
setts, at once for room reserva- 
tions. 

Certifying Delegates 

Local associations affiliated 
with the National Education As- 
sociation are allowed one delegate 
for the first 51 N.E.A. members 
and an additional delegate for 
each 100 N.E.A. members. Also, 
the state association is allowed 
approximately 50 delegates above 
the number allowed to local asso- 
ciations. Hence, if you would like 
to attend the Boston convention 
and are not a delegate of your 
local association, you should re- 
quest T.E.A. headquarters to 
make you a state delegate. 

Classroom teachers who are 
attending the N.E.A. convention 
may also serve as delegates to the 
Classroom Teachers Assembly if 
they are properly certified. 





PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS 
T.E.A. 

The May issue of the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER has carried 
a complete list, by cities and coun- 
ties, of T.E.A. membership in the 
past. Since the membership is 
100 percent this year, the city- 
county list will not be printed. 
Total membership is at an all- 
time high of 19,942. 


N.E.A. 

There are only four states in 
the nation with more N.E.A. 
members than Tennessee. Ten- 
nessee is one of six states which 
have met their quotas for this 
year. We have 102 affiliated local 
associations, with a total member- 
ship (as of February 28, 1949) of 
17,316. This is slightly higher 
than our 1949 goal of 17,256. 

The total increase in N.E.A. 
membership in Tennessee in the 
last three years has been greater 
than in any other state in the 
nation. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA 


Dr. T. J. Farr, state director for 
the Future Teachers of America, 
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announces that nine colleges in 
the state have a total of 362 mem- 
bers this year. They are: Austin 
Peay, 19 members; Middle Ten- 
nessee State, 84; Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, 136; Carson- 
Newman, 36; Hiwassee, 15; 
Lincoln Memorial, 1; Lambuth, 
36; Maryville, 18; Southern Mis- 
sionary, 22. Berea College in 
Kentucky is affiliated with the 
Tennessee group with 6 members. 


NOTES 


H. L. Callahan, formerly Super- 
intendent of Monroe County 
Schools, is now teaching at Sweet- 
water High School. Mr. Callahan 
was identified as Superintendent 
in the March issue of the 
TEACHER, and has asked that the 
error be explained. 

W. A. Bradfield, principal of 
the William James High School at 
White Bluff, is leaving that posi- 
tion on June 1 to become Director 
of Public Relations at Freed- 
Hardeman College in Henderson. 
Under Mr. Bradfield’s direction, 
the High School attendance this 
year showed a 50% increase over 
the preceding school year. 





THE OVERSEAS 
TEACHER-RELIEF FUND 


Since announcement of continu- 
ation of the N.E.A. Overseas 
Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign, 
24 counties and 15 cities have sent 
contributions to the T.E.A. office. 
The contributions were farwarded 
to the O.T.R.F. headquarters in 
Washington. As of April 11, con- 
tributions totaled $4,121.60. 

The counties contributing 
were: Bedford, Claiborne, Clay, 
Cocke, Davidson, Fayette, Giles, 
Grundy, Hamilton, Hickman, 
Jackson, Knox, Lawrence, Lin- 
coln, Meigs, Putnam, Roane, Rob- 
ertson, Rutherford, Sequatchie, 
Shelby, Shelby Colored Teachers, 
Smith, Van Buren, and Washing- 
ton. 

Cities which have contributed 
are: Bristol, Chattanooga, Clarks- 
ville, Cleveland, Elizabethton, 
Harriman, Johnson City, Knox- 
ville, Lenoir City, Memphis, Mor- 
ristown, Nashville, Paris, Union 
City, and Oak Ridge. 





The transcendent importance of love 
and good will in all human relations 
is shown by their mighty beneficent 
effect upon the individual and society. 
—George D. Birkhoff 





Clean Up Time 


(Continued from page 12) 

In case the grass is not mowed 
at regular intervals during the 
vacation months, much growth of 
weeds, grass and bushes will oc- 
cur. Another working should be 
held about’ the time school re- 
opens. The school grounds should 
be mowed all over carefully. Weed 
and bush stubs should be pulled 
or cut off in the ground for safety 
purposes. Eroded places should 
be fixed and walks repaired or 
laid. At this summer working, 
much work such as _ scouring 
floors and cleaning walls and win- 
dows can be done. 

It is my belief, based on several 
years observation, that there is 
no better way for a school, par- 
ticularly a rural school, to get 
favorable attention from its pa- 
trons and the public in general 
than to make the campus the 
pride of the community—through 
community effort. 
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Dear Soviet Teachers: 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Communist 
system. And that you have been urged 
by Pravda to fill your students with 
“profound contempt” for the admira- 
tion given to ours. 

May we respectfully suggest a few 
more things that you’d better keep quiet 
about if you want the young Russians 
to grow up convinced Communists. 

Don’t tell them that in America the 
opportunity for advancement is unlim- 
ited—that here a man can work where 
he pleases and change his job when he 
pleases, and that he has the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

Don’t say anything about the com- 
petitive system, with rewards for initia- 
tive and enterprise in free markets—the 
same system which has produced a 
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standard of living about ten times 
higher than yours. 

Don’t mention that here people can 
own things and manage their own busi- 
nesses . . . and invest money in new 
undertakings. 

Don’t breathe a word about the Amer- 
ican urge to invent better machines— 
and more productive ways to use them. 

Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life 
that keeps on turning out more and bet- 
ter goods—keeps on lowering costs and 
raising wages, with shorter working 
hours. 

In other words, don’t give them any 
of the facts about what happens when 
free people, governing themselves and 
spurred by ambition, go all-out to build 
a new kind of country—different from 
any the world has ever seen. 


We don’t say our way is perfect— 
far from it. We still have our ups and 
downs of prices and jobs. But we 
know what’s wrong and we’re free to 
do something about it. Change is our 
middle name. And in the long run, our 
system always changes for the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inven- 
tions,” the point isn’t whether the Rus- 
sian scientist Lodygin invented electric 
light before Edison, but what happened 
after it was invented. Which system — 
yours or ours—has mass-produced for 
more people the daily benefits of such 
inventions as the automobile, telephone, 
radio, refrigeration, central heating, 
modern plumbing and better farm ma- 
chinery? The world knows that it is our 
system! 


Jotun Q. Mattie, U8. 4. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE, THE BETTER WE LIVE 


In words and pictures, it tells you 
—How our U. S. Economic System 
started 

—Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living 

—Why we take progress for 
granted 

—How mass production began 


25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NAME 


FREE! Send for this valuable booklet today: 


—How we have been able to raise 
wages and shorten working hours 
—Why more Americans have jobs 
than ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our sys- 
tem is productivity 

—How a still better living can be 
had for all 


MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising Council, Inc., 
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Sara Printup 

We want to commend the Union 
City Branch on the excellent rec- 
ord they have made for the first 
year of their organization. A to- 
tal of four meetings will have 
been held at which they have 
studied together “Growth of Chil- 
dren—Physically, Mentally, and 
Emotionally.” They have studied 
this subject with an aim toward 
formulating a better means of re- 
porting progress to parents. 
Types of report cards and meth- 
ods of reporting have also been 
discussed with P.T.A. groups. For 
the final meeting of the year, to 
be held in May, a noted child 
psychologist, Dr. Dixie Marcum 
Jones of Union University at 
Jackson, will be guest speaker. 

The Union City A.C.E. is proud 
of its project for the year. The 
group decided to send a personal 
Christmas box to a teacher in 
Norway. From the letter (which 
I take the privilege of quoting 
below) we see that they have had 
a part in fostering world under- 
standing. 

Jonholtgaten 17 
Porsgrunn, Norge 
1—12 1949 
Dear unknown friends, 

Excuse me for taking a common air- 
mail envelope when I write to you to 
thank you for your wonderful Christ- 
mas box, but it seems to me that it is 
very late to thank in February for a 
Christmas gift. Therefore I hope this 
airmail envelope will bring this in a 
hurry to you. Let me thank you by 
describing how I received your box. 

I have been very ill, I have had a 
very painful fall and a dark Christmas 
time. It ended with a serious opera- 
tion the first days of January. When 
I came home from the hospital, I sat 
down at my writing table and some 
one placed a box in my lap, wonderfully 
wrapped up, and full of luxury,—just 
things we cannot get here, and as I 
opened, my tears fell on the slip, the 
scarf. Of course, it was weakness, but 
gratitude too, we do need friends and 
good will and such things when hard 
times come. The hose were very wel- 
come, and I was enthusiastic about the 
earclips! And the thread and needles 
were very welcome too. I have gone to 
rest some weeks, and your pink luxury 
soap is with me. 

And now I wonder why you did it? 
I have your letter with all your names 
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here beside me. I have tried to find 
out, and I have in a way solved the 
problem. 

I was happy enough to meet your 
president, Mrs. Mayfair, in Washington, 
and I suspect the whole association of 
Childhood Education and its members 
are penetrated with the same spirit as 
she is. I do want you to remember me 
to her. 

When people in Norway ask me what 
impressed me most in America, I al- 
ways answer, The Americans them- 
selves impressed me most, I have never 
met such a goodwill to foreign people 
in any other country in which I have 
travelled. 

Dear friends, I keep your Christmas 
card with your names to remember you 
when I put on the things. And now, 
just a few words about policy: I am 
sure you have noticed our foreign 
minister’s visit in Washington concern- 
ing the North Atlantic pact. What- 
ever happens here in Norway, please 
never forget that Norway is a western 
democracy and that the whole popula- 
tion is looking to the west, with a few 
exceptions. 

With gratitude and love, 
Sincerely yours, 
Karen Jacobsen 


The Memphis Branch has also 
been active in its overseas work. 
In March, a Care package was 
sent to a nursery school in Chip- 
ping Campden, England. The 
children here are still on a very 
meager diet, and I am sure were 
most grateful for this aid. The 
branch hopes to be able to send 
these packages often. 


Special note to A.C.E. Publicity 
Chairmen throughout the state: 
Please keep notes through the 
summer of anything and every- 
thing we might report in this 
column next fall. Let’s all work 
together to make 1949-50 a big 
year for A.C.E. 





Asa Peterson, representative 
of the DeVry Corporation in Ten- 
nessee for many years, suffered a 
heart attack and died early in 
March. Mr. Peterson was visiting 
the DeVry home office at the time 
of his death. The company has 
not yet announced the new repre- 
sentative for the state. 


HAVRON RETIRES 


The Marion County Teachers 
Association honored Professor 
James Brock Havron, principal of 
the South Pittsburg High School, 
with a banquet at the Cameron- 
Patton Hotel on April 12. Pro- 
fessor Havron is retiring from 
teaching after nearly fifty years 
of service. 

Federal Judge L. R. Darr of 
Chattanooga, a lifelong friend, 
was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Havron was presented an en- 
graved watch and plaque. 

Years ago, foreseeing that poor 
inducements would lead to a seri- 
ous teacher shortage, Mr. Havron 
began a crusade for a teacher 
tenure law, higher salaries and 
adequate retirement pay. He has 
been an inspiration to his fellow 
teachers in Marion County, and 
a source of encouragement for 
teachers all over the state. 





PLANNING CONSULTATION 


The State Planning Commis- 
sion is developing a program of 
education designed to meet the 
need for citizen understanding 
and support of the work of local 
commissions. The program takes 
the form of reaching future 
citizens by encouraging study of 
the local community in existing 
courses in the public schools, such 


as civics, economics, sociology, 
art, English, mathematics and 
geography. 

Margaret Carroll, planning 


technician in the Nashville office 
of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, has been working with other 
planning agencies and teachers 
over the state to discover ma- 
terials, visual aids, and teaching 
practices for schools interested in 
this program. Limited assistance 
is now available for teachers who 
will contact the Nashville office 
at 432 Sixth Avenue, North, for 
consulting services. 
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SCHOOL OF MINES 
SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 


The State Department of Edu- 
cation has announced that the Col- 
orado School of Mines is offering 
for the academic year 1949-50 the 
annual scholarship award to a 
male student from Tennessee. 

The scholarship exempts the 
holder from tuition payments, but 
does not apply for student fees 
and living and personal expenses. 
It must be used at the beginning 
of the fall term following its is- 
suance, and is valued at more 
than $400 a year. It may remain 
effective for a maxium period of 
four years, provided the student 
maintains a satisfactory scholas- 
tic standing and complies with the 
rulesand regulations ofthe 
school. 

An applicant must stand in the 
upper tenth of his class scholastic- 
ally, be a bona fide resident of 
Tennessee, and not at present a 
student in attendance at the Colo- 
rado School of Mines. He should 
be vigorous, both mentally and 
physically, should possess charac- 
ter, courage, energy, determina- 
tion, and the ability to think 
clearly, and should show an ap- 
titude for engineering. He must 
be able to satisfy entrance re- 
quirements to the School of Mines, 
and must be recommended by the 
Commissioner of Education of 
Tennessee, J. M. Smith. 

Persons interested in the schol- 
arship should write for further 
information to John W. Richard- 
son, Jr., State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Nashville, before June 1, 
1949. 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 









These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 2-9 


by Ferris and Keener 


A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English 
program for each day of the school year. 
This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English 
teaching procedures. Pupils achieve new goals because: 

@ The Skills are Stressed. 

@ Abundant Practice Lessons are provided. 

@ Exercises are Interesting. 

@ Correct Usage is Emphasized. 

@ Frequent Reviews and Tests are included. 

@ All Phases of Instruction are covered. 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, 


the most successful consumable textbook series in America. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
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Summer School at 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
Offers 


1. Opportunity for non-degree teachers to 
work toward a degree and a higher 
certificate. (A workshop giving nine 
quarter hours is available for permit 
teachers.) 


2. Opportunity to remove deficiencies and 
obtain required courses that have been 
postponed. 


3. All courses taught by the regular col- 
lege staff of well-trained teachers. 


4. Daily Bible courses and a distinctively 
Christian environment. 


5. Opportunity to spend the summer in 
Nashville—"The Athens of the South.” 


For Further Information Write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, President 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 








SOUTHWESTERN 
AT MEMPHIS 


Devoted to the ideal of quality 
education 


LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior 
Faculty, Tutorial System 
Address the Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 








THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 

6th Session, July 4-August 12 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors. 
Formalized Classes. Activities. M.A. 
Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorpo- 
rated Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.|. Approved. Lodging private homes. 
Bulletin. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 


Box 413, Salida 17, Colorado 
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Cducation Clsewhore 


Grub-Stake Our School Leaders 


Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, recently 
wrote 35,000 alumni some interesting 
advice. 

Americans should “grub-stake” po- 
tential educational leaders to supply a 
demand for “top leaders, master teach- 
ers, extraordinary professors, states- 
manlike adminstrators and penetrating 
researchers” whose role it will be to 
safeguard democracy and develop the 
good life. Dean Russell deplored the 
situation in which young men and 
women, working in posts beneath their 
ability, must do their graduate work 
at nights and on Saturdays. ‘‘America 
cannot afford to have its potential 
leaders working too long in preparatory 
jobs. Someone should give them a ‘grub- 
stake.’ This would pay off.” The Dean 
looks to people, clubs, associations, 
foundations and corporations that want 
to do something for America to supply 
grants-in-aid to potential leaders in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 
a year. As a clinching argument, he 
cites the fact that grants made to ed- 
ucational institutions and awarded by 
that institution are deductible from in- 
come taxes. 


Murals on the Window 


For several years students at Gal- 
latin County, Montana, High School 
have painted gigantic murais on the 
window front of their school. The 
vividly colored pictures are enjoyed by 
everyone who passes and many people 
in out-of-state cars stop in amazement 
and take a few snapshots. At night the 
murals are even more beautiful when 
lights inside the library rooms shine 
through, illuminating the scene in soft, 
deep colors. 

Art students first select a theme, 
then make an exact scale drawing of 
the working surface, with the picture 
sketched in. The pattern is applied 
directly to the window with rectangular 
pieces of fresh soap. Bon Ami is added 
to the tempera to serve as a regulator 
and extender, and make the painting 
more easily removed by scraping and 
washing. Brush strokes cannot be 
avoided, but if carefully done they add 
texture to the painting. The finished 
products may look a little amateurish 
at first, but Gallatin students and fac- 
ulty insist that with a little practice 
and care they can be a source of pride 
to the school. 









Twelve Month School Term 


The Alabama Education Association 
legislative program proposes’ that 
Alabama’s school services be increased 
from nine to twelve months. Costs of 
the extended program, says the A.E.A., 
would be borne by the state and federal 
governments. 

The legislative committee points out 
that all-year school services would re- 
sult in benefits for rural sections, since 
the summer faculty can furnish leader- 
ship for children. Supervised recrea- 
tion would be easier to obtain and 
better planned. With summer classes, 
remedial work and development of 
special skills would receive emphasis, 
and adult classes could be organized 
on a state-wide basis. Final argument 
for the extension is that a twelve month 
term will result in better, more pro- 
fessional teachers. 


WHITE CANE WEEK 


May 15-21 has been designated 
White Cane Week throughout the 
United States. As a part of the 
campaign, the National Federa- 
tion of the Blind distributes liter- 
ature to schools on care of the 
eyes and prevention of blindness, 
requesting that teachers hold pro- 
grams during and before White 
Cane Week on the subject of eyes 
and eye care. 


It has been estimated that fifty 
to seventy-five percent of all 
blindness could have been pre- 
vented if proper measures and 
educational programs had been 
carried out. The aim of White 
Cane Week is to educate teachers, 
parents and children on the care 
of the eyes so that the sighted 
children and adults of today will 
not be blind tomorrow. Materials 
are available free or at low cost 
from the National Federation of 
the Blind, Post Office Box 691, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Cancer 


(Continued from page 16) 

4. Persistent indigestion. 

5. Persistent hoarseness, unexplained 
cough or difficulty in swallowing. 

6. Bloody discharge from the nipple 
or irregular bleeding from any of the 
natural body openings. 

7. Any change in the normal bowel 
habits. 

Second, have a complete physi- 
cal examination once a year, twice 
a year if you are a woman. 

Third, make a contribution to 
the Society’s campaign against 
cancer. This may be placed in an 
envelope and simply addressed 
Cancer, care of your local post- 
office. 

Among the many organizations 
that have endorsed this program 
is the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Mrs. W. M. 
McCallum, president of the Ten- 
nessee Congress, said, “The Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is definitely interested in 
the cancer control program. I 
trust that all local units of our 
organization will not only assist 
in the April campaign to raise 
funds to carry on this work but 
that every member will contribute 
generously.” 

Sixty percent of the money you 
give will be used to care for in- 
digent patients right here in Ten- 
nessee. Twenty-five percent will 
be used in research work in an 
attempt to find the cause and pos- 
sible cure of cancer. Nine per- 
cent will be used in the educational 
program to teach everyone the 
danger signals and the necessity 
of consulting a physician in time 
to be saved. Six percent will be 
used for administrative purposes. 

We need more physicians, more 
clinics and more hospitals. We 
have already saved many lives, but 
if we are to keep up the good 
work and save many more the 
Society must be properly fi- 
nanced. Let’s swap dollars for 
lives. 


“This nation will survive, this state 
will prosper, the ordinary business of 
life will go forward if only men can 
speak in whatever way given them to 
utter what their hearts hold—by voice, 
by postcard, by letter, or by press. 
Reason has never failed men. Only force 
and repression have made them wrecks 
of the world.”—William Allen White, 
Journal of the NEA, (November 1946) 
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MY FIRST NUMBER BOOK 
MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK 


® give pupils in grades | and 2 a meaningful basis in arithmetic. 
® by Clark, Otis, and Hatton. 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 


® by John R. Clark, and others, authors of Arithmetic for Young 
America. 


® provides abundance of drill in computation, in meanings, and 
in problem solving. 


* available for grades |-8. may be used with any series. 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


© by Dawson and Miller, authors of Language for Daily Use. 


* may be used successfully in promoting any modern language 
program in grades 3 to 8. 


* essential skills, techniques, and technicalities are systematic- 
ally presented, practised, reviewed, and tested. 


World Book Company 


T. R. Ray, Southern Mgr., 411 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga. Cecil James, 
State Rep. 














The Resource-Use Textbook Designed for the South 


EXPLORING THE SOUTH 


By Rupert B. Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr. and Marjorie N. Bond 


What are our resources in the South? How are we using them? 
Can they be put to better use? Can we have more of the things 
that people everywhere need and want? How is Tennessee dif- 
ferent from the rest of the South? How is it similar? 


This book gives definite answers and points the way in a style 
and vocabulary designed for the public school student at the 
junior high level. It is a book which grew out of the concerted 
efforts of regional planning committees, special groups of southern 
educators and planners, of teacher workshops and conferences, 
of specialists in all fields, of teachers and students. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTH has particular applications for 
your schools and for your state. Examine a copy and discover for 
yourself in how many ways it will fit into your curriculum and 
your resource-use programs and projects, how it will enable 
your class to study Tennessee in its southern setting. 


Profusely illustrated with maps, charts, graph- 
ics and photographs. 416 pages. 7” x 9%”. $3.50. 


The University of North Carolina Press 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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ALASKA, HAWAII! and the WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY { 


Missoula, Mont. Member N.A.T.A. Unlimited W 
84 Years’ Superior Placement Service } Free Life Membership. 


Teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
rn opportunities. Enroli now. 
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Roadwork 
(Continued from page 13) 

The city of Maryville provided 
license plates for the instruction 
car and marked off a section of 
the street bordering the high 
school grounds where young 
drivers learn to maneuver the car 
satisfactorily in close quarters, to 
guage limited space in steering 
both forward and backward, and 
to practice both parallel and angle 
parking. 

Finally there was the problem 
of equipping a laboratory for dem- 
onstrations and testing in con- 
nection with the training course. 
Located in the old junior high 
building, with equipment pur- 
chased from the A.A.A. by the 
local Jaycees at an approximate 


cost of $500, it is the basis for an 
integral part of the course pro- 
cedure. Here can be tested the 
physical, mental, and emotional 
characteristics of the pupils—vis- 
ual acuity, depth perception, field 
of vision, steadiness, color blind- 
ness, strength, and reaction time. 
Working with protractors, stylus, 
mirrors, and lights, the students 
can ascertain well in advance of 
actual road work whether or not 
they are good driver material. 


Preliminary Testing 

A pupil moves a stylus down a 
groove towards its extremely nar- 
row end. The slightest quiver of 
his hand causes the stylus to make 
contact with the side of the slot. 
A light flashes each time the 
stylus hits the side, and immedi- 
ately the pupil has his hand steadi- 


ness score as indicated by 
numerical division marks along 
the slot. By means of a protrac- 
tor, the angle at which a pupil can 
detect objects coming from the 
sides while he looks straight ahead 
is measured in degrees. 


To measure reaction time, two 
blank cartridges are inserted into 
a brake reaction detonator which 
is then hooked on the car’s front 
bumper. The instructor, who 
rides at all times beside the young- 
ster at the wheel, fires one of the 
shells by pulling a string, signal- 
ing the driver to stop. The ex- 
plosion forces a piece of chalk out 
of the detonator on to the pave- 
ment where it marks the point 
where the signal was given. The 
student-driver applies his brakes 
and the deceleration automatic- 





DATES TO REMEMBER 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, 


Boston 


N.E.A. Institute of Qranaiaction Leadershio. 


Washington 


Annual Conference of County and Rural Area 


Superintendents, Memphis 


July 3-8 
July 25-August 19 


October 10-12 








Tupelo, Miss. elementary school designed in architectural concrete by 


Overstreet and Town. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 


safe, enduring material. 


deena CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
A tion to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
ee scientific research and engineering field work 
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taught their tasks by rule 





either end of their curriculun,% 


DISCIPLINE 


The kids a hundred years ago were 


oh 
0? 


"Wie lick ‘em and we Ga ‘em" was the motto 


=, % 
of the =O 


The dreary 
se or young ‘uns , smart or 


was emphasized at 





But should the Soochen R td today a mild 


reproof or two Ay ppee psychologists 


writhe in dismay and twenty parents sue. 


Ag a2 and guidance 


have banished every blow. 


But 


sometimes teacners wish they'd ae a 


hundred years ago. eee 


Frederick J. Moffitt, New York State Education Department. 
Reprinted by permission 
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ally fires the second shell which 
causes a second piece of chalk to 
fall and make its mark. From 
these two marks and the point 
where the car actually stops, the 
reaction time distance and the 
braking distance of the driver 
can be measured. 

These are but three of the many 
modern ways Maryville High pu- 
pils are gaining the proper knowl- 
edge, judgment, attitude, skills 
and habits which are the stepping 
stones to expert driving. 

The Jaycees provided the quali- 
fied instuctor for the course, too. 
Before school opened last fall, the 
organization sent two Maryville 
High School teachers, Calvin 
Dunbar and J. P. Stewart, to a 
special training course to qualify 
them as driver education instruc- 
tors. To date Dunbar has been 
the only instructor because of 
alterations in Stewart’s teaching 
schedule which left him without 
time to devote to the program. 

Each student must chalk up 36 
hours of classroom instruction 
and 20 hours in the car, with 
eight of those 20 behind the wheel. 
This requires after-school work 
as well as class time. The pupils 
in the first semester course—all 
16 years old or older in compli- 
ance with a class prerequisite— 
were divided into groups of four 
for the actual road work, with 
each of the groups going out with 
their instructor at least every 
other day for an hour in the car. 

All class members were insured, 
another contribution of the Jay- 
cees. An additional class prereq- 
uisite was a written permit from 
parents to take the course. Then 
all were issued driver permits at 
the beginning of the course. 

The Tennessee Jaycee organi- 
zation, acting upon recommenda- 
tion of the Maryville club after 
the success of their course, has 
adopted the inauguration of 
driver training courses in schools 
as a state-wide project. That, it 
seems, would signify that at least 
a portion of the public is at last 
awakening to the fact that driv- 
ing an automobile requires special 
attitudes and skills which cannot 
be learned by the trial-and-error 
method, but rather in school class- 
es under expert guidance. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful 





and interesting 





Success -Tips for Amateur Dramatics 

1. Choose play of merit, adapted to actors. 

z. Cast the characters by individual tryouts or 
by group choice after the play has been read 
aloud before entire class, 

. Be sure actors get spirit of characters. 

4. Insist upon early memorization so that more 
attention may be given at the practices to 
expression and acting. 

5. Use short period of intensive practice rather 
than many weeks. 

6. Remember director does little acting; he 
causes others to act. 

7. Be definite as to responsibilities. 

8. Be patient and persistent. 
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Suggestions for Actors 
1. When part is assigned and 
understood, memorize it. 





. Live your character. Observe persons like character. 
. During practice, listen to the director. 
. Practice with your properties or similar things. 
. Enunciate clearly; see that voice carries to rear. 
. Play downstage—near footlights. Wait for laughs. 
7. If someone steps in front of you, move. 
8. Always show reaction to what’s happening. 
\ g. Be resourceful; if break in play, cover the error. 
. 10. Gesture with hand away from the audience. 
11. Avoid turning so your back is toward audience. 











Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for real chewing enjoyment. 


The above information is from Purdue University—Exten- 
sion Service Club Work, West LaFayette, Indiana. 




















We are again manufacturing 


STAGE CURTAINS AND SCENERY 


Our staff has 14 years experience in the manufacture and installation of stage curtains 


and scenery. 
Write or call us for estimates 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 332, Pulaski 


P. O. Box 486, Nashville 
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Materials at Hand 
(Continued from page 11) 


to school, Jimmy.” He replied, 
“Yeah. They got me.” . 

That group has virtually disap- 
peared. Reading, never really well 
liked by them, became less boring 
for charts about building were 
made up and read. Number work 
took on new meaning. Superin- 
tendent Marshall Clark was star- 
tled by the tiny first grader who 
greeted him, “There are twelve 
inches in a foot. There are three 
feet in a yard.” 

The over-age second grade 
boys, who had never welcomed 
stage appearances, willingly gave 
talks on building. They told their 
school audience, and demonstrated 
to them, how to rub soap on 
screws to make them go in easily, 
to use a block under a hammer to 
pull a nail, and to use a pipe on 
the metal end of a hammer to pull 


a big nail without breaking the 
wooden handle. Feeling they 
knew things which some of the 
older boys did not know gave 
them a sense of confidence which 
carried over into school room ac- 
tivities. 


Other Results Are Gratifying 


Things here and there needing 
repair were skillfully handled 
without calling the authorities. A 
sagging locker door was made to 
fit. A screen frame over the sand 
table was constructed by the chil- 
dren. Strips of one-by-twos over 
which screen wire was tacked 
made a neat cage with a remoy- 
able cover tight enough to confine 
whatever insect and reptile life 
should be collected. 

Since there is no sunlight in 
the second grade room, the usual 
flowers do not thrive. The chil- 
dren, therefore, decided to dupli- 
cate the shady floor of the forest. 





YOURS for the asking 


There is treasure in the advertising 
in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, and it can 
be discovered with just a few minutes 
of careful reading. Discover for your- 
self all the new things you may secure 
by writing the advertisers directly or 
using the convenient coupon below. 


40c “Coal Black Magic” is a 4-page 
reprint in color showing both by 
illustration and text some of the 
amazing by-products of bitumi- 
nous coal—from raincoats to rec- 
ords. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

4ic Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders 
by the Transcontinental Bus Sys- 
tem. 

43c “Profits Mean Progress for Every- 
one” is an_ illustrated booklet 
setting forth the 1948 business 
result of a large corporation. A 
simple explanation of the way in 
which profits benefit everyone and 
are used for the best interest of 
employees, customers and stock- 
holders. Not an accounting pres- 
entation, but a straightforward 
story of free enterprise in action. 
(International Harvester Com- 


pany) 


37c Famous Festivals of America wall 
mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color 
from natural color photographs. 
Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical 
background on each. Includes les- 
son topics with details on many 
other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 


48c “Teacher Credit Tours” an in- 
formative folder on tours for 
credit toward securing or renew- 
ing teaching certificates. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 


50c “Miracle of America” tells the 
the story of one family’s discovery 
of how our economic system has 
created in America the highest 
standard of living ever enjoyed 
by any people in all history. This 
booklet was prepared as a part 
of the current campaign on the 
economic system. Available for 
classroom use in limited quan- 
tities. (Advertising Council.) 


5lc New Orleans Flight Kit is full 
of colorful illustrations and travel 
information about how to enjoy 
a vacation in that historic city. 
(Mid-Continent Airlines) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for each 











Subject Taught 








School Address 





item checked. 
40c 4lc 43c 37¢ 48c 50c 5le 
Name Address 
City State 
Grade Name of Schoel 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Four inches of sandy loam with 
a thick layer of leaves as it occurs 
on Signal Mountain, was placed 
in the sand table. Mosses, ferns, 
Rat’s Vein, Yellow Root, Star 
Root, Star Grass, Wild Ginger, 
Golden Thread, and Wild Gerani- 
um were planted. A cement lily 
pool was made in the sand table 
and planted with water-loving 
plants. 

Not the least important result 
of our project is the sense of ap- 
preciation for our own beautiful 
Signal Mountain, where one may 
have a sturdy, comfortable home 
built entirely of native materials, 
up to and including the coal to 
burn in the fireplace. 


Mahomet 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing three quarter hours of college 
credit, but most of them lasted 
six weeks and participants earned 
nine hours of credit. Where two- 
week sessions were conducted, 
three workshops were carried on 
in succession so that nine hours 
of credit were earned in six 
weeks. 

Five state colleges and the Uni- 
versity held 109 workshops which 
were attended by 3,954 persons. 
Private colleges and junior col- 
leges held 13 workshops attended 
by 436 persons. Fifteen of these 
sessions were held on the campus; 
the remainder were off-campus 
classes—literally, the college was 
taken to the teacher. 

It is significant that 4,390 
teachers, nearly one-fourth of all 
those in service, enrolled in a 
workshop to improve the quality 
of their teaching—and this does 
not include the number who en- 
rolled for regular summer school 
instruction on a college campus. 
Because of the number of permit 
teachers in the state—nearly 
5,000 are not certified—the State 
Board of Education will continue 
the program of in-service train- 
ing for the school year 1949-50. 

The problem of better instruc- 
tion is far from solution, but the 
workshop has been tried and 
proved a usable, workable, popu- 
lar part of training for Tennes- 
see’s teachers. 
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look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
DIRECTOR OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Films are 16 mm _ black-and-white, 
sound, unless stated otherwise; may be 
secured from producers or local distrib- 


utors. 


PRODUCTIVITY, KEY TO PLENTY: 20 min., 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
This is the story of our American 

way of life, of the Main Streets, the 
farms and factories, where one fifteenth 
of the world’s people with one fifteenth 
of the world’s resources produce one 
third of the world’s goods and services. 
The pictured story of a century’s prog- 
ress shows a five-fold production in- 
crease with machines’ power added to 
the muscles of man and animals putting 
resources to work. The film concludes 
that power and the willingness and 
skill to use it are the keys to produc- 
tivity and plenty: “If we want more 
jobs, more income, more leisure, we 
must see to it that nothing stands in 
the way of technological progress.” 
High school students and adults will 
see in this film development of Amer- 
ican practices and ideals and will give 
further critical thinking on the prob- 
lems of using the “key to plenty.” Scenes 
from a hundred different locations 
vividly tell the well-organized story. 


STEAM ENGINE AND STEAM TURBINE: 
10 min. each, Young America Films 
Principles and their applications are 

shown by simplified diagrams and 

drawings of the steam engine, clearly 
illustrating explanations for elementary 
and secondary science classes. The film 
on the steam turbine, for secondary and 
college levels, is equally well organized 
and illustrated. Tracing the historical 
growth of the idea, diagrams and cut- 
away models show additions and 
changes by different inventors perfect- 
ing the engineering. A marine engine 
rotor is seen being completed and put 
in its case, and the steam turbine is 
shown in use wherever great power is 
needed. Both films are edited from 
British Information Service titles. 


REST AND HEALTH: 10 min., color also, 

Coronet Films. 

George’s protest, “But I don’t need 
as much sleep as others, look at Edison,” 
and his constantly being tired and not 
having enough time for studies, athlet- 
ics, parties, and sleep, are familiar 
teen-age problems. In the film, with 
the help of his coach and friends, he 
finds it important and possible to bal- 
ance relaxation, sleep, change of activ- 
ity in a planned time schedule that helps 
bring habits of success. Girls as well 
as boys gain pointers from this film. 
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CHICAGO RAILROAD Fair: 45 min. color, 
Dudley for Santa Fe Railways. 
“Wheels A-Rolling,” colorful outdoor 

musical pageant, traces 100 years of 

transportation development in America. 

Against the backdrop of the lake the 

pageant’s episodes push Westward by 

Indian trails, trappers’ pathways, 

plainsmen’s roadways; by _ travois, 

canoe, horseback, horsedrawn coach 
and horseless carriage, and steam 





engines of increasingly efficient design 
and power, weaving the history of the 
Nation and its people, now united by 
“twin bands of steel.” Glimpsed also 
are other Fair attractions, among them 
equipment displays, a bit of old New 
Orleans, the rodeo, the Indian Village 
and its authentic primitive dances. The 
humor, drama and power of the original 
production are well-sustained in the 
film. 








a Complete 


THAT WILL WORK 


PRIMARY NUMBERS PROGRAM 








WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Worktext® assumes a greater part 
of your teaching load. Simple ex- 
planations and step-by-step pro- 
cedures help children to grasp 
difficult concepts. Adequate drill 
material assures that the child will 
acquire and retain facts and skills. 
Looseleaf tests for each book; 

Teacher’s Manual. 








Grades 1 & 2, ea. 
96 pp., ea. 40¢ 
Grade 3, 128 


pages, ea. 48c 


Order your needs - or write for folder 


® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TEACHING AIDS for 
Working with Numbers 


Carefully developed to accom- 
pany the Worktext, these aids 
save you time and effort 
formerly spent in making 
your own pictorial and 
semi-concrete materials. 
The Teaching Aids are at- 
tractively printed and col- 
ored and conveniently 
packaged. 

Complete set of cards includ- 
ing Teacher's Instructions— 
Grade 1, Net price......... $5.75 
Grade 2, Net price......... 6.25 7 
Grade 3, Net price......... 5.00 
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FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Calalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 











TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
Teachers and principals, are you 
satisfied where you are? 

We probably can serve you. No fee 

for enrollment. 
Teachers Service Bureau 
317 Crestway Drive 
Cha 


Address 
ttanooga 4, Tenn. 














There's nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping compound 
for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and 
sweep it off. SWAX cleans and 
polishes in one operation. 
There’s no sand or grit in 
SWAX—so it won’t scratch or 
hurt waxed floors. A little 


SWAX goes a long way. Order 
from 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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For 
GOOD EATING 


and 
GOOD HEALTH 





Get the Best— 
Get Sealtest! 


called 


ICE CREAM 














High School Principals and 
T ers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 
TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 
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FACHER'S BOOHSHELE 


For twenty-five years or more the 
South has been the object of intensive 
research, always reported in specialized 
language for small groups of people. 
Finally comes a volume in which 
the basic facts about the South are 
set down in simple, everyday language 
that we can all understand, with il- 
lustrations and questions that help 
illuminate the text. Written primarily 
for young Southerners, the book will 
be of interest to anyone who wants to 
know about the Southern region. 
EXPLORING THE SouTH, Rupert B. 
Vance, John E. Ivey, Jr., and Marjorie 
N. Bond. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. $3.50. 

Three of the most attractive books 
ever to cross our desk arrived in March. 
Adaptations of classics prepared for up- 
per grades and junior high, they retain 
faithfully the characters and atmos- 
phere of the originals and, in addition, 
are beautifully illustrated in pen-and- 
ink and full color drawings. They are 
attractively bound and should prove a 
popular item in any child’s library. 
Rip VAN WINKLE and THE LEGEND OF 
SLEEPY HOLLOW, KIDNAPPED, GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS, Treasure Books edited by R. 
A. Pulliam and O. N. Darby. The Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. Respectively, 
$1.50, $2.50, $2.50. 

A profusely illustrated geography 
text, fourth in a series of texts called 
“Man in His World,” is called A 
WorLD View. It seems to be designed 
for the upper elementary grades, and a 
chapter that looks particularly inter- 
esting is one on the tools of geography. 
Conservation comes in for some dis- 
cussion before the reader gets too far 
into the book, which should please 
most of our Tennessee teachers. 

A Wort”D VIEw, Clarence Woodrow 
Sorensen, Silver Burdett Company, 
New York, 1949. 

A new world history book covers 
economic, social, and cultural life from 
the time of the ancient Egyptians to 
the machine age, generously utilizing 
striking illustrations to bring home the 
point. The style is simple and inviting, 
with a vocabulary geared to the aver- 
age sophomore or junior. Stress 
throughout is on interdependence of 
peoples and nations in today’s world. 
THE RECORD OF MANKIND, Roehm, 
Buske, Webster, Wesley. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. $3.60. 

To the line of materials in the field 
of remedial reading is added a new im- 






=> 
A 


plement for teaching the non-reader or 
slow reader to read—the word wheel. 
Provided are 63 sets of word wheels 
which enable the child to become thor- 
oughly familiar with 25 beginning 
blends, 20 prefixes, and 18 suffixes. Only 
common blends and endings are used, 
and the vocabulary was selected with 
careful reference to the Thorndike- 
Lorge word count. 


WEBSTER WoRD WHEELS, William 
Kottmeyer. Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. $4.00 per packet with 
full instructions for assembling and 
using wheels. 


The third in the “at work” series of 
textbooks in vocational training is 
MECHANICAL DRAWING AT WORK. The 
authors’ three guiding principles were 
first that students learn to draw by 
drawing, second that students should 
develop drafting skills as they need to 
use them, and third that students 
should work under standards and con- 
ditions as nearly like those in industry 
as possible. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AT WoRK, Wil- 
liam W. Rogers and Robert H. Barnes. 
Silver Burdett Company, New York. 


Books not previously listed: 


HELPING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN 
ScHOoL, Edward William Dolch. The 
Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. 
$3.50. 

ALGEBRA, BOOK I, ELMENTARY COURSE, 
A. M. Welchons and W. R. Kricken- 
berger. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$2.12. 

OccuPATIONS TODAY (Revised), John 
M. Brewer and Edward Landy. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. $2.56. 

JOHN FAITHFUL, SCHOOLMASTER, Clar- 
ence E. Birch. The Exposition Press, 
New York. $3.00. 

THE TreGs-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES: Book I, Storres ABouT LINDA 
AND LEE, $1.68; Book II, Stor1es ABOUT 
SALLY, $1.92; Book III, Your Town 
AND MINE, $2.56. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

SocrAL LIVING: PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY (Re- 
vised), Paul H. Landis and Judson T. 
Landis. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$3.20. 

THE WORLD IN LITERATURE: Book III, 
WRITERS IN AMERICA, Collette, Cross, 
Stauffer and Hook. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. $3.20. 
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DA Londory 


"The South's Fastest Growing Bindery” 


Aro efficient organization equipped to bring you the finest in the Library 
Binding field. IF you are not among the large group of Librarians we 


are now serving, we invite you to write, call, or wire collect. 


When you want Binding that is “ BOUND to LAST ” it’s 
NICHOLSTONE. 


228 Woodland St. Nashville, Tenn. 6-6818 























BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Biography, History, Travel, Adventure, Fiction, Non- 
Fiction, Classics, Religious, Inspirational, Devotional 
Bibles and Testaments for Every Age 
Gifts, Stationery, Globes, Dictionaries 


Attention—Librarians 
Our Complete Library Service Department is ready 
to serve you. Write for our Free Book Catalog. 


Mail Orders Given Special Attention 
Visit Our Book Store Regularly 


The South’s Complete Book Service since 1789 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 Nashville, Tenn. 
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HIWWAS 


Pemer- TEQR LORE 13-3803 29 
SECOND TERM JULY 21—AUGUST 26 


HI1HUND 


For Further Information and Bulletin, Write 


Dean of Summer Quarter 
The University of Tennessee 
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Knoxville, Tennessee 


--TUMIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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